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THE SOURCE OF POETRY 


PAUL ENGLE' 


Where is the source of poetry in a man? Does it come out of emo- 
tion: love, grief, or despair, the words merely patterns of sound to 
reproduce the original feeling? Or does it begin in a man’s medita- 
tions over experience, and the wise or desperate conclusions he draws 
from it, the words merely made into a way of expressing that medita- 
tion concisely and pointedly? Is it excitement we want in a poem, or 
wisdom? 

The answer is plain: we want wise excitement or an intense 
wisdom. We do not want poetry as a shot of neat whiskey, to stimu- 
late our belly, to lift us from the dull round of our day. Nor do we 
want it as a final statement on the destiny of mankind. What we 
always seek is a resolution of experience in heightened words, a poem 
which began in a lived-out and completed event, went into the self as 
understanding, was there given shape in image and phrase, and came 
out as an extension of our own experience. 

Yet, that poetry should exist as an art is more largely due to our 
structure as feeling creatures than as thinking men. It is the quality 
of emotion in us which motivates our will to put our lives into words, 
if we are poets, or to find our own lives in another man’s words, if we 
are readers. The nerves of men are the primal source of poetry. A. E. 
Housman did not dare think of a line of poetry while shaving, for so 
immediate was the reaction in him, and so physical, that his beard 


* Author of American Song, Break the Heart’s Anger, and Corn; lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 
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would stiffen and he would cut his cheek with the razor. If the line of 
verse came to him with a largely intellectual force, it would have 
been contained in Housman’s clear, alert mind. But it came to him 
over his central nervous system, a shock like hunger or its satisfac- 
tion, and had on him an effect like sudden fear. He even speaks of a 
shudder up and down the spine. 

It is the purpose of poetry to communicate a passionate state of 
mind, not by ordinary talk as on the telephone, but by heightened 
and imaginative talk which is the craft of poetry. I do not mean the 
mere artificial blending of separate words into a rhythmical form. 
On the lowest level, the following limerick uses language as cleverly 
as many great poems, but it remains humorous sound: 

There was a young man of Bengal 
Who went to a fancy-dress ball. 
He went just for fun 


Dressed up as a bun, 
And a dog ate him up in the hall. 


It is in nerve impulse, then, that poetry begins. We write poetry 
because we are beings sensitized to an unbelievable degree. Out of 
the individual experience of a man comes the general utterance of 
a poem. The poet’s continual subject is himself, whatever the ap- 
parent theme or title may be, for what he wants to tell is not merely 
the precise way a rock or a day or a woman looked, but the way 
he felt about how a rock or a day or a woman looked. Always the 
felt life behind the written poem. 

So, in this part of a poem by D. H. Lawrence called ‘‘The Sea,” 
in the end it is not really the power of the sea which the poet tries to 
convey, although he does that completely, but the relation of that 
moving water to men: 

You who take the moon as in a sieve, and sift 

Her flake by flake and spread her meaning out; 

You who roll the stars like jewels in your palm, 

So that they seem to utter themselves aloud; 

You who steep from out the days their color, 

Reveal the universal tint that dyes 

Their web; who shadow the sun’s great gestures and 
expressions 
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So that he seems a stranger in his passing; 

Who voice the dumb night fittingly; 

Sea, you shadow of all things, now mock us to death 
with your shadowing. 


Yet poetry is not a passive recording of impression. The mind 
works on the impulse received from the nerve. Therefore, it is not 
alone sensitivity of response toward an experience which produces a 
poem, but subtlety of understanding as well. In the poem “Sand 
Dunes,” by Robert Frost, the writer begins with his account of the 
way sea waves and sand waves look to him. But no sooner has he 
described his impression of sea and sand than his mind has begun to 
move over the simple sense-material. What does it mean to him? 
Can the dunes overwhelm even man? He combines with the early 
feeling of the shifting sand a later imagining of the human mind: 

Sea waves are green and wet, 
But up from where they die, 


Rise others vaster yet, 
And those are brown and dry. 


They are the sea made land 
To come at the fisher town, 
And bury in solid sand 

The men she could not drown. 


She may know cove and cape, 
But she does not know mankind 
If by any change of shape, 

She hopes to cut off mind. 


Men left her a ship to sink: 
They can leave her a hut as well; 
And be but more free to think 
For the one more cast off shell. 


That same process, the adding to an emotional experience of an 
intellectual meditation, is everywhere visible in poetry. In these lines 
from a chorus of W. H. Auden’s verse play “The Dog beneath the 
Skin,” the original feeling of pity has been expanded and made 
sharper by the mind’s working on it. The emotion has not been de- 
creased by the cooler, more acute action of the intelligence, but on 
the contrary has been given a greater scope, a larger possibility of 
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affecting the entire nature of a man reading the lines, and not only 
his human feeling of pity: 
O human pity, gripped by the crying of a captured bird 
wincing at sight of surgeon’s lance, 
Shudder indeed: that life on its narrow littoral so lucky 
Can match against eternity a time so cruel! 


Indeed, the impact of those lines is actually heightened by the 
thought of lucky life on its little shore of earth, as the poet moves in 
his attitude away from the purely immediate suffering of the bird 
and the surgical operation, and contrasts it with the eternity it faces. 

Just as a poem is not simply a response of nerve, so is it not simply 
a statement of one quick moment. A poem begins with a definite 
and single incident in the life of a man, but seldom does it remain 
there, going on to include all of past life which the force of that 
incident makes the memory recall. It is usually a culmination of 
many events, stored up in the mind, often forgotten. There is an 
immense reservoir of accumulated experience. Into it enters an im- 
mediate act like iron magnetized, and draws to it whatever of these 
collected recollections are relevant. The association of ideas it might 
be called. Always behind a poem, however simple it looks, are long 
reaches of living. Always behind the little, orderly field of the com- 
pleted poem are the great, wild continents of experience. 

In one of his finest poems, “Two Tramps in Mud Time,” Robert 
Frost reveals the working of this power of recall very clearly. As he 
is chopping wood two tramps, ex-lumberjacks, come along. At once 
he thinks of what they want—to do his job for pay. Then he is re- 
minded of many other things: his own life, the uncertain weather, a 
bluebird, water of spring thaw, and then goes on to make a general- 
ization about the purpose of his own living which has nothing in it 
necessarily connected with two tramps. It might equally well have 
been suggested by a team of horses or by aman and a dog. The origi- 
nal impulse has attracted to it so many stored-up ideas, and has been 
so worked on by the imagination, that a poem beginning with tramps 
ends with a statement of Frost’s whole intent in living. 

Out of the mud two strangers came 
And caught me splitting wood in the yard. 


And one of them put me off my aim 
By hailing cheerily ‘““Hit them hard!” 


] 
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I knew pretty well why he dropped behind 
And let the other go on a way. 

I knew pretty well what he had in mind: 
He wanted to take my job for pay..... 


The water for which we may have to look 

In summertime with a witching-wand, 

In every wheelrut’s now a brook, 

In every print of a hoof a pond. 

Be glad of water, but don’t forget 

The lurking frost in the earth beneath 

That will steal forth after the sun is set 

And show on the water its crystal teeth. .... 


Nothing on either side was said. 

They knew they had but to stay their stay 
And all their logic would fill my head: 

As that I had no right to play 

With what was another man’s work for gain. 
My right might be love but theirs was need. 
And where the two exist in twain 

Theirs was the better right—agreed. 


But yield who will to their separation, 
My object in living is to unite 

My avocation and my vocation 

As my two eyes make one in sight. 
Only where love and need are one, 
And the work is play for mortal stakes, 
Is the deed ever really done 

For Heaven and the future’s sakes. 


Similarly in Keats’s “Ode to a Nightingale” it is not the primary 
motive for the poem, the bird song, with which the bulk of the poem 
is concerned, but the many things which it suggests to the mind of 
Keats: drinking wine, his dead brother and the world’s despair, the 
mysterious landscape of poetry, the ease of dying. Always he brings 
any mention of the bird or its song back to his own life. 

The beginning of a poem, then, is the beginning of life—a man 
reacting to his environment. But this is not enough. The response 
must be gotten outside the man. It is in the power of the imagina- 
tion to utter the heightened emotional state of the person that the 
craft of poetry lies. The two are, for the purposes of verse, indi- 
visible. The subjective motivation must be terrifically strong, and 
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the skill of phrase and image immensely great to put that inner 
feeling into sound and meaning. A poem must begin in a man and 
must end outside him. The personal motive must be alive and 
powerful, but it must be objectified into a poem with equal aliveness 
and force so that it is no longer a private utterance but a public 
statement. 

In a notebook kept in Paris in 1924 Archibald MacLeish made the 
following entry, a personal observation out of his own life: ‘The 
curious fact that significance in our time has fallen from the sun and 
the stars and the vast words with the resounding vowels to light upon 
the minute facets of minute experience—the door knob, the coat 
buttons and the bannisters. And this would not be strange were it 
not that we retain so strongly the sense of mortality.” Although 
this is a most remarkable statement of one man’s feeling of vastness 
in the tiny scraps and bits of life, it remains prose. The stanzas of 
the poem he made from this note, ““L’An trentieme de mon eage,” 
say the same thing, but heightened by the devices of poetry. The 
general meaning is given, but always in the specific detail; it is sug- 
gested, not openly pointed out. The private impulse has been ex- 
ternalized by the subtle yet definite symbols, the musical integration 
of phrase with line and line with stanza, until what we get is no 
longer a man’s declaration of idea, but a complete and separately 
existing work of art called a poem. 

And I have come upon this place 
By lost ways, by a nod, by words, 
By faces, by an old man’s face 

At Morlaix lifted to the birds, 


By hands upon the tablecloth 

At Aldebori’s, by the thin 

Child’s hands that opened to the moth 
And let the flutter of the moonlight in, 


By hands, by voices, by the voice 

Of Mrs. Whitman on the stair, 

By Margaret’s ‘If we had the choice 

To choose or not—’ through her thick hair, 


By voices, by the creak and fall 
Of footsteps on the upper floor, 
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By silence waiting in the hall 
Between the doorbell and the door, 


By words, by voices, a lost way— 
And here above the chimney stack 
The unknown constellations sway— 
And by what way shall I go back? 


The instrument of poetry is the word and the word is sound. The 
“idea”’ of a poem is played with by the poet at the end of a line of 
words as a trout is played by a fisherman at the end of a line of silk. 
It is the imaginativeness of the playing on the subject, as in Mac- 
Leish’s poem, which gives a poem its quality. 

Now poetry is art, not wisdom. It has no intention of trying to 
write concentrated philosophy. It may now and then do that, but 
only incidentally to its main purpose of uttering a man’s own way of 
realizing the human situation. What distinguishes a poet from a phi- 
losopher is not the former’s repudiation of knowledge, or his em- 
phasis on feeling to the exclusion of orderly thinking, but rather his 
great and unremitting concern with utterance. He may put into one 
symbol, stated in melodious words, what the formal thinker may 
take a thousand words to prove. He does not have to bother with 
logic. His own experience is the proof of his poems. It is a man’s 
mouth that makes him a poet, not his mind. This conclusion of a 
sonnet called ““X-ray’”’ by Stephen Vincent Benét shows how a bare 
comment on the deep revelation of the machine can be given in- 
tensity by precision of remark and deftness of line. 

Beneath the perfect candor of this ray 
All mortal comeliness lies overthrown, 

And even human blood is merely grey, 
And ribs and joints are beautiful alone 


As the weak flesh contests but cannot stay 
The passionless search for the eternal bone. 


Whatever the attitude which leads to a poem may be, it must 
always bring with it some excitement and that excitement must be 
communicated. It is the purpose of poetry to move other men. The 
act of writing is a statement that the poet was moved originally. 
Art lives on the level of emotion, however much it may be made 
coherent and balanced by the intellect. However abstract the mean- 
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ing of a poem, it must be believed in not only by mind but by nerve. 
The imaginative intelligence finds a verbal equivalent for the per- 
sonal emotion. The words must be given the quality of feeling they 
are trying to describe. In these last lines from ‘Immortal Autumn” 
by MacLeish the very sound of the words following one another in 
cadence through the line is autumnal and melancholy. Season, emo- 
tion, and word are one. The objective statement of the inner, sub- 
jective mood is complete and has moved beyond its author to the 
impersonal condition of final art. 


But now in autumn with the black and outcast crows 
Share we the spacious world the whispering year is gone 
There is more room to live now the once secret dawn 
Comes late by daylight and the dark unguarded goes 


Between the mutinous brave burning of the leaves 

And winter’s covering of our hearts with his deep snow 
We are alone there are no evening birds we know 

The naked moon the tame stars circle at our eaves 


It is the human season on this sterile air 
Do words outcarry breath the sound goes on and on 
I hear a dead man’s cry from autumn long since gone 


I cry to you beyond upon this bitter air 


How can this combination of mental and sensual come to be 
realized in a poem? By the total use of a man’s capabilities in the 
writing, so that the reason clarifies and forms the diffuse emotion, 
and the emotion fires and makes urgent the reason. A whole man is 
involved, nerve and mind, belly and brain. An experience generates 
the recall of many past events, the imagination gives form to medita- 
tion on them, image and word-rhythm utter the final insight. Robert 
Frost in the Preface to his collected poems has said it better this 
way: 

The figure a poem makes. It begins in delight and ends in wisdom. The figure 
is the same as for love. No one can really hold that the ecstacy should be static 
and stand still in one place. It begins in delight, it inclines to the impulse, it 
assumes direction with the first line laid down, it runs a course of lucky events, 
and ends in a clarification of life—not necessarily a great clarification such as 
sects and cults are founded on, but in a momentary stay against confusion. 


The writing of a poem is itself a part of a man’s experience, and in 
the process he shapes his material to an end often quite unforeseen 
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at the beginning, the conclusion coming not from the first line but 
gradually through the working-out of the poem. Housman describes 
his own procedure thus: 

Having drunk a pint of beer at luncheon—beer is a sedative to the brain, and 
my afternoons are the least intellectual portion of my life—I would go out for a 
walk of two or three hours. As I went along, thinking of nothing in particular, 
only looking at things around me and following the progress of the seasons, 
there would flow into my mind, with sudden and unaccountable emotion, some- 
times a line or two of verse, sometimes a whole stanza at once, accompanied, not 
preceded, by a vague notion of the poem which they were destined to form a 
part of. Then there would usually be a lull of an hour or so, then perhaps the 
spring would bubble up again. I say bubble up, because, so far as I could make 
out, the source of the suggestions thus proffered to the brain was an abyss which 
I have already had occasion to mention, the pit of the stomach. 


He would then go home and write the fragments down in the order 
which seemed best, leaving gaps to be filled in later. The method 
was not always the same for all poems: 

.... Sometimes the poem had to be taken in hand and completed by the 
brain, which was apt to be a matter of trouble and anxiety, involving trial and 
disappointment, and sometimes ending in failure. I happen to remember dis- 
tinctly the genesis of the piece which stands last in the first volume. Two of the 
stanzas, I do not say which, came into my head, just as they are printed, while I 
was crossing the corner of Hampstead Heath between the Spaniard’s Inn and 
the foot path to Temple Fortune. A third stanza came with a little coaxing 
after tea. One more was needed, but it did not come: I had to turn to and com- 
pose it myself, and that was a laborious business. I wrote it thirteen times, and 
it was more than a twelvemonth before I got it right. 


It must be remembered that Housman, in his critical ideas of 
poetry, is largely accepting Matthew Arnold’s judgments, which 
were prevailing in the years Housman began to write. And he has 
probably been influenced in his acceptance of the inspirational origin 
of poetry by his fondness for the Greeks. It was Socrates’ conviction, 
as he told Ion the rhapsodist, the speaker of other men’s verses, that 
poets were drunk as the Corybantian revelers when they composed, 
so out of their heads that they did not know what they were doing, 
but wrote madly and with no effort of will. Personally, I have al- 
ways found that the drink was of more use after the writing than 
before. The important thing here is simply Housman’s placing the 
source of poetry in the pit of the stomach and backing it up by his 
own very physical reactions to poetry. This is too limiting, for it 
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ignores the plain fact: other men, other stomachs. That is, the de- 
gree of greatness in poets is surely a matter of some strength larger 
than the sensitivity of the belly. Without great passion, no poetry. 
Without great insight, no great poetry. 

Out of his animal nerves man writes the lines of his poems. The 
magnificent aspect of man is not that now and then he is able to rise 
above the physical accompaniments of his life, but rather that out of 
them, out of eye and tongue and the most secret tissue of the body 
he makes an incantation of thought-feeling for other men. He loses 
his own live self in the dead impersonal word of the poem. Yet this 
is his only way of finding his own full self. 

The mind feels texture of rough and smooth like a hand. The sen- 
sitive nerves think with a clean clarity. Poetry rises up in a man 
like maple sugar from light and earth, from leaf and root. For its 
writing, all the powers of a man are none too many. His prayer must 
be that of Yeats for his old age in a poem written in his old age: 

God guard me from those thoughts men think 
In the mind alone; 


He that sings a lasting song 
Thinks in a marrow-bone. 


MOTIVATING CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
THROUGH WRITING 


PAUL WITTY’ 


The forces which impede and block children’s sturdy growth are 
numerous and varied. Educators are now aware that some of our 
established educational practices actually create and maintain situa- 
tions which endanger wholesome growth. They have found, more- 
over, that the typical curriculum contains few opportunities for the 
school child to develop and enrich many worthy acquisitions of the 
preschool period. Common sense and mental hygiene would demand 
a school program which insures the uninterrupted progression of 
wholesome activities and experiences. The typical school often ab- 


* Professor of education and director of the Psycho-educational Clinic at North- 
western University, and co-author of the recently published Reading and the Educative 
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rogates this responsibility, setting up when the child enters school 
new and unrelated goals and responsibilities. In certain areas of de- 
velopment this change is quite sharp and the undesirable effects are 
far-reaching. 

Unnatural demands are particularly numerous and seemingly 
needless in the area of language. The child on entering school fre- 
quently finds that he must adopt an unfamiliar method of acquiring 
a vocabulary which is foreign to his previous repertoire of words. 
His speech patterns were developed at first in the service of his basic 
life-needs. Thus he acquired a vocabulary because it had a sound 
purpose and function in satisfying his needs for food, for clothing, for 
going places, for putting on clothes, and for expressing or sharing his 
growing knowledge or expanding interests. 


NEED FOR CONTINUITY IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


Reports show that the child differentiates his experience first by 
reference to objects (nouns) and later in terms of relationships or 
function (expressed by verbs, adjectives, and adverbs).? The meager 
studies of children’s writing disclose another consistent trend and 
sequence. For example, LaBrant reports that in free writing children 
reveal ‘‘a gradual increase in the use of dependent clauses, and a 
related differentiation of relationships in the various types of de- 
pendent clauses.” The fourth-grade child was found to employ ad- 
verbial clauses which were almost exclusively limited by ‘‘when.” 
Increasing awareness of relations was disclosed later by increasing 
frequency of clauses introduced by “after,” “before,” “until,” and 
“because.” 

These sequential patterns are frequently neglected in the language 
activities of the school. Distortion of language often begins in the 
first grade and grows progressively as textbooks and other standard- 
izing influences become numerous and as standards are more rigor- 


2D. McCarthy, “Language Development” in A Handbook of Child Psychology (rev. 
ed.; Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 1933). See also E. A. Esper, “Lan- 
guage,” in A Handbook of Social Psychology (Worcester, Mass.: Clark University 
Press, 1935). 

3 Lou LaBrant, “The Relations of Speech and Language Acquisitions to Personality 
Development” (chap. xii in Mental Hygiene in Modern Education, ed. Witty and 
Skinner [New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 19309)). 
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ously defined and enforced. In the final stages of the child’s “‘educa- 
tion” his basic language needs are neglected almost in folo, and 
“major” and “minor’’ subjects replace situations which enrich lan- 
guage. Many other characteristics of teaching practice reflect the 
fact that language proficiency in school is sought for ends unrelated 
to the basic needs of the child. Particularly regrettable is the failure 
of the school to promote communication by stimulating continuous 
development in the realms of oral and written expression. In the 
latter area we are sensing new responsibilities and are already dis- 
covering the educative value and hygienic worth of creative writing. 


THE NATURE OF CREATIVE WRITING 


“Creative writing” is a term used by LaBrant to refer to “written 
composition for which the writer has determined his own subject, the 
form in which he presents it, and the length of the product.” So con- 
ceived, writing offers the child not only an avenue through which he 
may record significant events or activities, but it provides also a 
channel through which he may share his experiences with an inter- 
ested group. Accordingly, the amount and quality of writing are de- 
pendent upon the richness and variety of experience. 

To enable each child to find personal satisfaction through creative 
writing is indeed a problem for the teacher who is confronted daily 
with thirty to forty youngsters. Some of these children will have 
little to express, record, or communicate because their background of 
experience is inadequate or because their sensitivity to the world 
about them is limited and undeveloped. To increase the sensitivity 
of children to their immediate environment is a task which requires 
unusual skill and resourcefulness on the part of teachers. However, 
the problem of increasing children’s sensitivity will be recognized as 
basic in promoting creative expression. 

We shall recognize also the need for encouraging creative pursuits 
in a society in which opportunities for spontaneous activity are few. 
Even in our recreational and avocational life, we tend toward pas- 
sive rather than active behavior. Thus, the favorite leisure pursuits 
of young people and adults include listening to the radio, riding in an 
automobile, attending the movies, watching sports, and other sec- 
ondhand play or recreation forms. The process of standardizing our 
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leisure has been aided and intensified by industry and business; the 
impact of these forces has influenced and patterned the life and 
thought of the home, the school, and the community. Accordingly, 
“goodness” or worth of a product or of an activity is frequently 
judged by the degree or extent to which it conforms to a standard. 
Individuality is patterned in conformity with prevailing modes of 
dress, speech, and other standard forms. It is a commonplace among 
psychiatrists that creative expression is an outlet which is almost an 
imperative for health in our mechanized society. In fact, the hy- 
gienic values of creative expression are being emphasized by hy- 
gienists and educators alike, and an effort is being put forth to in- 
corporate creative activities in the curriculum of the modern school. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Several writers have attempted to give suggestions to assist teach- 
ers in encouraging creative writing; some of these suggestions are of 
little value because of the authors’ predominating interest in the 
quality of the product rather than in its adequacy in serving the 
child’s needs for communication and expression. For example, Con- 
rad and others in the volume Teaching Creative Writing indicate 
types of writing for various grades and suggests activities in which 
children might profitably engage. Extension of experience is un- 
doubtedly a worthy emphasis, but the direct method which is sug- 
gested reveals little appreciation of the dynamics of motivation. To 
send a child into a meadow to look for a certain-shaped pebble or to 
admonish another to sit and stare at swans in a park are futile ges- 
tures in stimulating creative expression. 

It is scarcely conceivable that such activities could provide suf- 
ficiently deep or significant personal satisfactions that children 
would want to record their experiences. Nor is there any reason to 
believe that these routine admonitions could lead many children to 
desire to communicate their experiences to an interested group. The 
teacher who suggests exploratory experiences which are more worthy 
will find it necessary to make a genuine effort to understand each 
child; this can be accomplished only by studying and observing the 
child’s behavior in his efforts to solve his personal problems or to 
attain satisfaction in group relationships. Such an approach implies 
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that the teacher be informed concerning the objects and events to 
which the child has previously responded; and she must know rather 
fully each child’s environing world wherein possible satisfactions for 
particular needs may be found. 


STUDYING CHILDREN WITH THE INTEREST INVENTORY 


With this concept of our task in mind, we may now inquire: How 
may one obtain data concerning children’s interests, attitudes, and 
emotions which may prove helpful to the typical classroom teacher? 
It appears desirable for teachers to observe the developing child in 
many situations and to evaluate and record as unambiguously as 
possible fair samples of his behavior. In such efforts teachers may be 
appreciably assisted by employing interest inventories to obtain 
significant evidence of the child’s adjustment and habitual behavior.‘ 

In personal informal interviews the teacher and pupils discuss 
such topics as favorite leisure activities, hobbies, play preferences, 
movie and reading habits, familiarity with community places of in- 
terest, and modes of transportation. The following items selected 
from Part I of one /nventory illustrate this type of question: 

When you have an hour or two that you can spend just as you please, what do 
you like best to do? 

Are you making any collections? Of what? 

Do you have a hobby? What? 

The /nventory includes questions relating to the child’s personal and 

social problems. The following is an illustrative item: 

Suppose you could have three wishes which might come true, what would be 
your first wish? Second wish? Third wish? 

Part II and Part IV of this Inventory are check lists. Part II con- 
tains a list of eighty play activities reported as favorites in extensive 
studies of school children. The pattern of play activity revealed by 
checking this list furnishes important insights into the adequacy, 
maturity, and function of the child’s play life and affords one basis 
for guiding the child’s reading.’ Part IV of the Inventory, a separate 

4Paul Witty and David Kopel, The Witty-Kopel Interest Inventory (Evanston, IIL: 


published by the authors, Psycho-educational Clinic, Northwestern University). In 
three forms for children of ages five to eight, eight to fourteen, and .:ourteen to eighteen. 


5 The following statement from Davis’ recent book is relevant here: “One of the 
difficulties in the way of a cultural appreciation of play is the mistaken idea that educa- 
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form, is a graded list of books. The numbers preceding the titles 
indicate their grade placement. 

The child’s report upon books reveals much about the extent and 
present level of his reading experiences, his interest in and attitude 
toward reading, and the types of reading material he habitually 
chooses. Such information is often very valuable in guiding chil- 
dren’s reading and frequently furnishes an important basis for 
shared experience. 

Part III is for the use of the teacher, who is encouraged to evalu- 
ate the child’s responses and attitudes. For example, the teacher is 
asked through use of a check list to describe and interpret the child’s 
attitude during the interview, his understanding of the questions, 
and the reliability of the responses. Items are included to stimulate 
the teacher to estimate the adequacy of the child’s play life, his 
experiential background, and his associations with other people. 

The Interest Inventory is only one of a variety of approaches which 
are being developed to ascertain crucial information about children’s 
needs as they relate to personal adjustment and social orientation.® 
In another approach children are asked merely to check those ac- 
tivities in which they have participated and found “greatest pleas- 
ure,” “‘individual satisfaction,’ and “worth” during the previous 
week. The importance of the activities to the child is emphasized in 
the phrasing of several leading questions. After the child has checked 
the list, the teacher inquires whether the child has had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss or share these vital problems or areas of interests 
either in oral or in written work. 

It may be seen that all approaches are directed toward ascertain- 
ing the nature and the extent of significant child experience. Pat- 
terns of behavior thus studied and assembled should be evaluated 
and used, if they are deemed worthy, as leads for stimulating lan- 
guage work of several types. 


tion is a superior primary function and that recreation is a secondary, inferior, and less 
purposeful process. When play awakens the creative side of the child, it produces the 
highest order of education and advances to art, in the words of Jacks, ‘when it is 
raised to its highest excellence, its highest beauty and highest power’ ” (John Eisele 
Davis, Play and Mental Health [New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1938)). 

6 Cf. in this connection Paul Witty and David Kopel, Reading and the Educative 
Process (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1939), pp. 34-51. 
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In some instances the child’s previous experiences will be found 
unsuitable or irrelevant to his needs; the skilful teacher will sense 
this and will attempt to lead him to explore new areas and vistas for 
experience and understanding. It is fundamental to note that it is 
through continuous observation, exploration, and reconstruction of 
experience that the child becomes sensitive to the abundant oppor- 
tunities for personal growth in the rich and constantly changing 
physical world about him. This consideration has unusual impor- 
tance for the teacher of English since studies have shown that re- 
stricted language expression usually signifies that the child’s experi- 
ence is too limited or that it has contributed little or nothing to his 
dominating problems or needs. Accordingly, re-education necessi- 
tates a therapeutic program that goes far beyond a series of didactic, 
formal assignments; it requires instead a sympathetic understanding 
of each child’s needs and a highly personalized program of appro- 
priate experiences to satisfy them. This approach not only corrects 
a fundamental condition in the case of the child of limited ability, 
but it provides a sound basis for further development. LaBrant 
observes: 


Creative writing stimulates observation and understanding. Last week I 
noted the effect on a class produced by the papers of a girl who writes about her 
home. She described in one paper the table set for dinner, the exactness of the 
service, the beauty of the total design. One pupil remarked that we all look too 
far away. A boy in a remedial class said: ‘“T'om always seems to see lines. I’m 
looking for them now.” “‘What do you see?’ I asked. “Color,” he replied. 
Both are becoming conscious of new elements in experience. Sentences like the 
following are typical: 

One tree was silhouetted against the sky. A delicate pink formed the back- 
ground for its branches. The pink grew brighter and then faded into blue. 

In every small town there are special meeting places for groups of all ages. 
The high school crowd generally has a peanut roaster, popcorn popper, or drug- 
store for its headquarters. 


INCREASING CHILDREN’S SENSITIVITY 
The task of increasing children’s sensitivity and capacity for 
observing the world about them is but one responsibility which 
creative writing entails. Closely related is another demand which 
requires the use of a frequently neglected psychological imperative. 
This relates to the role of shared experience in the educative process. 


: 
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This emphasis is not an adjunct; it is a central factor in all types of 
creative endeavor which seeks to foster and maintain a democratic 
way of life. In these enterprises, children are encouraged to plan, 
reconstruct, and interpret their experiences as they seek goals that 
are essential in effective group life. Accordingly, the personal needs 
of the individual are not neglected; instead, increased concern guar- 
antees their fulfilment. Individuality is preserved through group ac- 
tivity in which every child comes to realize that he is a successful, 
contributing member of his group. Under such conditions teacher- 
pupil relationships improve. No longer do we have the pedagogue on 
one side and his victim—the child—on the other. Sharing of pur- 
poses results in the sharing of goals; the child’s problems become the 
teacher’s; and, with their solution, gratifying satisfaction comes to 
both. No longer is the classroom characterized by an atmosphere of 
disccuragement and insecurity. Success in worth-while endeavor is 
anticipated; and tolerance, mutual concern, and co-operation replace 
competitive, individual motives which rule the typical classroom. 


EXAMPLES OF CREATIVE WRITING 


The values of a democratic atmosphere for learning are numerous 
and varied. For example, in creative writing it has been found that 
the mechanics of writing improve as children criticize and suggest 
changes in composition to bring about greater clarity and more gen- 
eral understanding. The teacher who desires to improve “the skills” 
will recognize in creative writing, guided and sustained by group 
sanction, a vehicle of great practical worth. Moreover, the oppor- 
tunity for increasing the ability to organize knowledge and meaning 
inheres in this approach. Through creative writing children’s knowl- 
edges and experiences are used in situations in which clear com- 
munication requires organization. This clear-cut function not only 
promotes skill in writing; it necessitates organization of thought 
patterns. These characteristics of creative writing are found in the 
record of the 1938 graduating class of the Ohio State University 
Experimental School: Were We Guinea Pigs? In this volume an en- 
tire group of students describes, explains, and criticizes a progressive 
school. The usual range and the vitality of the children’s interests 
are evident in the accounts which extend from routine affairs of the 
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school to the more important issues of government and of evaluating 
their own progress. Their broad interests include activities vital to 
the life of the community and to the several art forms which express 
contemporary American culture. 

One of the most important values of creative writing resides in the 
growth of intelligence which it engenders. Growth of this kind is il- 
lustrated by some of the foregoing examples. To an even greater 
degree it is exemplified in the compositions of a group of children 
from eleventh grade of the schools in Holton, Kansas, who planned a 
trip to St. Louis.? Their writing reveals the learning process at its 
best, a process in which all children participate in activities suf- 
ficiently broad and varied that each may select experiences which 
relate to his interests or special needs. One boy, greatly stimulated 
by examining the Benton murals in Jefferson City, wrote: 


RANDOM THOUGHTS ON THE BENTON MURALS 


I had formed somewhat of an opinion on the murals by looking at the black 
and white reproductions but the full appreciation of them cannot be obtained 
without seeing the murals themselves. Their rich color is breath-taking at first 
sight. All the walls are covered with figures in startling relief. There was one 
picture, my favorite, of a brawny mountaineer swinging an ax. One almost 
expects to see the blade swing down and bite into the log. Then there is the 
home scene in the kitchen of the farmhouse with the dog asleep under the table 
and the man of the house with his feet propped upon the oven door, the older 
son washing his neck in a wash-basin, the younger son eating a sandwich while 
the mother rolls out pie dough. The background is aptly supplied by a bed with 
the old fashioned gold frame, and a picture of the grandfather. 

Another panel depicts “Frankie and Johnnie,” of the “Gay go’s” in St. 
Louis. 

One is taken back to the days when fur traders came up the river to St. 
Louis and bartered whiskey to the Indians for furs. This scene was brought closer 
to me when on Thursday I saw the old fur trading markets. Also the slave 
selling scene is personalized by visiting the old Court House steps where auctions 
were held. 

7 Roberta L. Green was at that time teaching in Holton, Kan. The children selected 
ten members to represent their class in St. Louis. Other projects disclose the unusual 
degree to which the children in this school have lifted the role of shared experience to an 
ideal in their school and community life (cf. Roberta L. Green. “‘Developing a Modern 
Curriculum in a Small Town,” Progressive Education, XIII [1936], 189-97). The reader 
is referred to the unpublished Master’s thesis of Katherine Bogan, “‘A Program for the 
Improvement of Reading Ability in Secondary Schools” (Northwestern University, 
1939), for more complete description of these and other creative products. 
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Then there is the hill country. Over by Jefferson City one can see the rolling 
hills, covered with trees and divided into each man’s claim by old fashioned rail 
fences. This territory is featured in one mural. 

Benton is very exact in detail. His pneumatic drill is perfect and gives the 
impression of standing out so that one could take hold of it. His chemistry 
equipment is technically sound and the various beakers and retorts and valves 
of Bunsen burners look almost as if they were real. His background for the 
Jesse James theme is very authentic. One is particularly impressed by Benton’s 
knowledge of architecture. 

The people of Missouri are not as a whole accepting Benton’s murals. In my 
opinion, those who do not are narrow minded and unwilling to recognize the bad 
side of the state’s history. This is only human nature, but it is bad. They are 
lucky to have a native Missourian who paints the thorn as well as the rose. 
Lavish in their criticism, they minimize the laurels heaped upon them by the 
romance of the Mississippi and the old packets. This state of mind is not 
limited to Missouri. We find Kansas prejudiced against Curry and Iowa against 
Grant Wood. This situation of not recognizing local genius must be remedied 
before we as a people can say that we appreciate art.® 


Another child reacts to the nature of factory life, as a result of 
the same trip. 


MASS PRODUCTION 


High on a hill away from the city’s smoke and dirt stands a huge building, 
its modernistic design in harmony with is efficiency. This is the United Drug 
Company’s factory where the nation’s chief supply of drugs and allied products 
come from. Well-lighted corridors and elevators provide passage for the thou- 
sands of workers. 

As the eight hour working day begins, men and women file through the 
corridors and up to the elevators. Some of the workers go to work in scientific 
laboratories where they test the products of the factory. Others go to work at 
the scores of clattering pillmaking machines where pills pour out in an unending 
stream from the complicated machines. Women sit at long benches dipping 
snowy white boxes by the hour. A woman stands filling powder cans, merely 
by putting them under a spout, several women are sitting at tables typing 
ribbons on boxes, working so fast they do not notice any one. 

Hour after hour this monotonous work goes on, eight hours a day, week after 
week. I wonder as I watched these people, how they could stand the monotony 
of their work. Yet this, I was told, is one of the best factories in the city.® 


A third child chooses to write about the dirt of a modern city. 


§ By Burton Hodgen (free writing of students appearing in a language-arts demon- 
stration in St. Louis [National P.E.A. Conference, St. Louis, 1937]). 


9 By Bob Sudlow. 
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SMOKE 


Up from St. Louis rises a cloud of dense smoke from office buildings, homes, 
apartments, trains and manufacturing industries. It hangs like a dense pall 
throughout the city. Brick, stone, concrete, stucco, wood change from their 
natural colors to dirty grey and black. The smoke leaves a deposit of soot 
wherever it touches. The entire business section is discolored. No doubt the 
citizens of St. Louis do not notice the smoky condition as do visitors. 

When we left our hotel the first day, we noticed a taste of sulphur in our 
mouths before we had walked a block. This we were told is caused by gases 
and smoke from furnaces of industry. Every lungful of air one takes is satu- 
rated with the brown fog. 

I personally wish St. Louis could have some clear, crisp, fresh country air to 
breathe for a week. St. Louis has made me appreciate the clear air of a rural 


community. 

The psychological effect of a dingy atmosphere must be very depressing to 
the citizens of St. Louis. To have a film of smoke forever around and above 
one’s head obscuring the sun seems far from cheerful. 

Perhaps smoke and greyness are necessary complements to industry, but it 
seems to me that they need not be. 

What can St. Louis do to remedy the situation?"° 

The reader will observe in the preceding uncorrected composi- 
tions a distribution in subject matter and in quality. However, it is 
important to note that every child in this group had reacted vividly 
to some situation which he wishes to record or to share with the 
group and that this opportunity was offered through a writing situa- 
tion. These facts assume significance since there was a wide range 
in the test intelligence within this group. The examples given above 
are representative products of children whose test-intelligence rat- 
ings distribute them from dull normal to very superior categories. 
The writing attains even greater significance in view of the fact that 
during a group discussion the product of every child was apprecia- 
tively and critically received and examined by his fellows. It seems 
pertinent to emphasize once more that these children of widely vary- 
ing abilities had enjoyed common experiences and that they were 
encouraged and permitted to express themselves according to their 
varied interests. Accordingly, the writing reveals many interests and 
many levels of attainment. But it appears to be sincerely motivated 
and honestly written. Moreover, it is, in general, of undeniably high 


By Philip Kaul. 
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quality. In the oral group discussions of the compositions there were 
suggestions coming from every member of the group for correction 
and alteration. The humblest added a measure of dignity and worth 
to the product of the most gifted. Thus, the quality of every child’s 
work was improved by the mutual concern for the experience and the 
reactions of others. 

What greater compensations can result from artistic teaching? 


THE DYNAMICS OF VOCABULARY-BUILDING 
CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG' 


I. THE INDICTMENT 


The object of this essay is to demonstrate that the prevailing 
method of teaching vocabulary in many schools is ineffective and to 
suggest a more fruitful alternative. The indictment may be divided 
roughly into three parts. 

First, the method of listing words that students must learn by 
consulting a dictionary is wasteful and psychologically, as well as 
linguistically, wrong. Words do not appear in isolation. They are 
invariably part of a stream of discourse, interdependent units in an 
organic chain of thought. 

Second, students do not “learn”’ the meaning of words by looking 
them up in a dictionary. Many words cannot and need not be de- 
fined. We know what they mean without the aid of a formal defini- 
tion. A word has meaning only within a predetermined context. To 
ask a student to define “‘tragedy” or “comedy” or “‘democracy,”’ as 
some teachers still do, without supplying the contextual clue, is like 
asking some one what x is equal to without furnishing the rest of the 
equation. 

Third—and there is no intention of quibbling in all this—we use 
words, we do not define them, except under pedagogic compulsion. 
The traditional ritual of calling for dictionary definitions of words 
in a prescribed and graded list affords a good example of wasteful 


* Teacher of English in the South Side High School, Newark, N.J. 
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and misdirected effort. There are, to be sure, some advanced stu- 
dents who can use the dictionary to advantage. They can ferret out 
the desired meaning and assimilate a large stock of words. Un- 
fortunately, the vast majority of students, especially in the sec- 
ondary schools, are semantic illiterates. Set them on a dictionary 
hunt and observe what happens. They have no idea what they are 
looking for, and they will foolishly follow any scent that smells like 
game. Whether it be fox or skunk, rabbit or lion, they will pursue it 
with all the ardor of the chase. And when they have caught it, they 
are unable to detect their sorry mistake. Game is game, animals are 
animals, words are words. Every teacher who has tried to teach the 
meaning of new words according to this old-fashioned but still popu- 
lar method, probably recalls student-definitions that upset his pro- 
fessional dignity and provoked an irresistible laugh. Do they recall, 
too, the outlandish and fearfully original sentences coined when stu- 
dents were asked to “use” the definitions they had copied from 
the dictionary? The “‘boners” were more than ingenious; they were 
incredible—a fantastic medley of meaningless terms. 


II. FUNDAMENTAL ASSUMPTIONS 


The mind in action does not use the single word but the sentence 
as a vehicle of expression. Children, for example, have less difficulty 
with sentences than with isolated words; the former are invested 
with meaning, are easily understood. In this way a child picks up a 
vocabulary before he has even heard of a dictionary. Nor would the 
dictionary be of much help even if the child could consult it.? Just as 
comprehension in reading cannot be tested by concentrating on sepa- 
rate units, so knowledge of vocabulary cannot be adequately 
measured by singling out words, by removing them from their 
natural setting.’ Meaning is a function of experience. Parts can, 
therefore, not be divorced from the whole. 

2“The dictionary shows all the possible centers of attention and all the relations 
which have come to expression in the course of the development of thinking, but it does 
not reveal the manifold possibilities of combining the separate words into sentences” 
(Charles Hubbard Judd, Education as Cultivation of the Higher Mental Processes [New 
York, 1936], p. 26). 

3 In this connection, Professors Walter B. Pillsbury and Clarence L. Meader declare: 
“Reading for understanding is not word by word but sentence by sentence or even by 
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III. SEMANTIC PRINCIPLES 


Linguistic confusion is closely associated with mental confusion. 
The notion that the student’s mind can be formed by supplying him 
with a large dowry of words, that his conceptual universe can be 
built up atomistically, does not stand up under close investigation. 
That is not how the mind or the language operates. There are many 
terms which cannot be filled with a fixed, absolute denotation. They 
elude our cage of definition. They possess a shifting, fluctuating con- 
tent and meanings that are variable and multiform. They have no 
truth in general; their “truth’’ is conditioned by their semantic en- 
vironment. To perceive this limitation and to observe it is to safe- 
guard ourselves against the cardinal sin of absolutism in language. 

The interpretation of symbols—whether for the child, the ado- 
lescent, or the adult—is by no means a simple matter. Definitions 
are relevant to some purpose; they are applicable, not in general, but 
within a restricted frame of reference. The starting-point in the 
process of definition must be familiar; the student should have a 
firsthand knowledge of the thing, not the name. Language has 
multiple uses and effects. It may be emotive as well as symbolical 
in structure. The degree to which the terms in a statement are emo- 
tive or symbolic is of fundamental importance for the communica- 
tion of meaning. Confusion arises when terms that are predominant- 
ly emotive in content and intent are mistaken for precise symbols. 
Consequently, the presence of purpose in discourse determines the 
kind of language we use. 


IV. VOCABULARY STUDY AND DYNAMIC LOGIC 


The relationship between dynamic logic and the English curricu- 
lum is intimate and vital. If the schools of a democratic society are 
to achieve their high aim, they must teach the young how to reason 
scientifically, how to master the art of efficient, responsible, socially 


larger units, for frequently later sentences serve to render clear what was not under- 
stood on the first reading. The meaning of a word is determined by this total setting 
rather than by the word itself and its immediate setting” (The Psychology of Language 
{|New York and London, 1928], p. 141). 

4 The best work on the science of “meaning” is C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, 
The Meaning of Meaning (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930). 
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controlled thinking, and for this purpose the study of dynamic logic 
is as fruitful as the reading of the classics. 

Dynamic logic involves a reorientation of the world-picture we 
hold, a new and radical effort at understanding ourselves. It im- 
plies a totally different conception and use of the language function. 
A concept can no longer be shut up within narrow confines. It 
grows and expands, limitless like the air. Scientific reasoning is 
designed to cope with a dynamic universe, a universe characterized 
by ceaseless change. It lays emphasis on “continuity as contrasted 
with the principle of completely water-tight compartments; rela- 
tivity and interrelation as opposed to absolute, independent, eternal 
entities; evolution and dynamism versus static, unchangeable real- 
ity; pluralism of conceivable possibilities versus the exclusive, dog- 
matic assertion of a certain possibility as the only one conceivable.’’s 

What has all this to do, it may be asked, with the study of 
vocabulary? More than appears on the surface. The study of 
vocabulary has been simplified to an absurd degree. The subject is 
far more complex than many educators seem to realize.* The art of 
defining puts into play all the intricate mechanisms of the mind, the 
entire apparatus of reasoning, the functions of inference and judg- 
ment, apprehension and comprehension, intuition and reflective 
thinking. In short, vocabulary study is fundamentally an exercise 
in thinking, a disciplined intellectual experience. 

A radically revised orientation toward experience and toward 
reasoning involves a profoundly changed cenception of how the mind 
works in gleaning new meanings and putting them actively to work. 
Reasoning is bound to imply a connection between a particular ex- 
perience and a large mass of previous experiences. No experience is 
cut off from the body of our former experiences; the general and the 
particular are fused. Therefore, a new word that is learned does not 
simply move in and occupy new quarters as a total stranger; it does 
not actually become a member of the semantic community in the 
mind until it has become organically linked with the vast treasury 
of antecedent experiences and meanings. 

5 Boris B. Bogoslovsky, The Technique of Controversy (New York, 1928), pp. 12-13. 


° A refreshing exception is the book by Edward William Dolch, Reading and Word 
Meanings (Boston, 1927). 
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When we are confronted with a new word in a context whose 
meaning puzzles us, we are faced, not with a dictionary difficulty, 
but with a problem in thinking. There is an obstacle to be overcome, 
a new experience to be understood. The word problem is viewed 
from different angles; a knowledge of previous meaning-situations is 
enlisted to help solve the puzzle. Finally, after reflection, the mean- 
ing emerges. Light filters through, a concept has been framed, a new 
meaning has been added to the internal store of meanings. Defini- 
tion is thus a form of cognition. And if cognition is to proceed effec- 
tively, the object of the cognitive experience must be contrasted, at 
least by implication, with its opposite, i.e., heat with cold, darkness 
with light. Equally important is the realization that conceptions 
are not quantitatively uniform in structure. Meanings are not 
monolithic. A word possesses a syndrome of meanings. Which 
aspect of meaning is to be selected depends on use, but only one 
facet of meaning functions at any time in a given context.’ 

Dewey’s pioneering work, How We Think, reinforces more or 
less the same general thesis. He indicates how language as an instru- 
ment can be rendered precise and flexible by developing habits of 
“correct” usage, by using words in connected discourse. The vocabu- 
lary is effectively enlarged by wider contact with things and persons 
and also vicariously by understanding the meaning of words in the 
contexts where they appear. It is the search for meaning that pre- 
cipitates meaning. While this process can be artifically accelerated, 
while teachers can force students to memorize definitions and repeat 
them in class, these words have not really been learned. But words 
that arise repeatedly in the course of earnest conversation or intense 


7 Professor Bogoslovsky (op. cit., pp. 119-20) is careful to point out the danger that 
arises when we deny the possibility of understanding any concept out of its context. 
“That cry ‘back to context’ and ‘down with dictionary definitions’ is only a partial 
realization of the fact that a concept never functions as a whole; but to say that a con- 
cept or judgment cannot be understood outside of its context, without specifying how 
the context may influence the concept, practically means nothing but a complete 
negation of any logical generalization about reasoning. In other words, it implies the 
negation of any Logic, and the introduction of a rather mysterious factor, ‘context,’ 
which does not explain anything and does not bring anything creative. But how does 
context really influence concepts? What is the selective factor which determines which 
aspect of a concept would function in any given context? The selective factor is the 
other concept, to which the one in question is opposed and with which it is contrasted.” 
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reading, words that are invested with deep affect, words that gather 
about them a cluster of vivid, personal experience—these mean 
something. 

The boy who is passionately fond of airplanes, who hopes some 
day to become a pilot, a second Charles Lindbergh, needs no coaxing 
to familiarize himself with the technical terminology of his hobby. 
He acquires his information not from dictionaries but chiefly from 
direct experience. He has a hunger to satisfy, a need to fulfil, a 
problem to solve. He observes airplanes in flight; he “hangs around” 
the airport and asks many questions of the mechanics and aviators; 
he purchases the materials for his toy airplanes and constructs them 
laboriously according to charts and instructions; he may even read 
books, fiction and technical, dealing with the subject, so consuming 
is his interest. Ply him with intelligent questions about methods of 
construction, and he will reel off a long list of specialized terms. 
Where did he learn all this? It was the motivation of his interest that 
filled him with this knowledge. Contrast with this example the case 
of students who have been assigned to read books about the sea. 
How many of them know anything worth knowing about the parts 
of a ship, the method of navigation? They are ignorant, not only 
because they are landlubbers but also because experience and inter- 
est and need played no part in their vicarious experience, which was 
purely verbal. 


V. DOWN WITH THE DICTIONARY 


Teachers have for a long time inculcated a reverence for the dic- 
tionary as a depository of the linguistic resources of the race. 
Superficially it would seem that there is much to be said for the 
method. In his admirably written essay, ‘‘Self-cultivation in Eng- 
lish,” Professor Palmer speaks with enthusiasm of the method of 
enriching the vocabulary by learning two new words each day. 
Other writers have not been behindhand in their testimonials as to 
the value of the dictionary. 

When high-school students are asked to apply this method, the 
results are distinctly disappointing. The method is on many counts 
a dead failure. Students are simply not interested in the task of 
looking up definitions; they fail to derive any positive benefits from 
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this enforced discipline. What are words to them that they should 
digest them without rhyme or reason? 

The method fails largely because it is psychologically unsound. 
It begins at the wrong end. In The Analysis of Mind, Bertrand 
Russell makes the sage observation that it is not necessary, 
in order that a man should “understand” a word, that he should “know what 
it means,” in the sense of being able to say “this word means so-and-so.” 
Understanding words does not consist in knowing their dictionary definitions, 
or in being able to specify the objects to which they are appropriate. Such 
an understanding as this may belong to lexicographers and students, but not to 
ordinary mortals in ordinary life. Understanding language is more like under- 
standing cricket: it is a matter of habit, acquired in oneself and rightly pre- 
sumed in others. To say that a word has meaning is not to say that those who 
use the word correctly have ever thought out what the meaning is: the use of 
the word comes first, and the meaning is to be distilled out of it by observation 
and analysis.® 
In his book on semantics, The Tyranny of Words, Stuart Chase de- 
clares, even more emphatically than Bertrand Russell, that the act 
of referring to the dictionary as the conclusive arbiter of meaning 
is a species of magic characteristic of the machine age. 

Despite these attacks, many schools keep up the practice of 
dictating, each day, ten or twenty words the meaning of which must 
be found in a dictionary. The result is a form of verbal confusion 
hard to describe. Bewildered by the variety of meanings the diction- 
ary offers, the student chooses one at random—how is he to acquire 
the virtue of semantic discrimination?—and then applies it in a 
fashion distressingly malapropos. He has learned nothing except a 
hit-or-miss method of responding to words which strikingly re- 
sembles some aspects of aphasia. 

This criticism in no way implies that under proper conditions the 
use of the dictionary will fail to prove beneficial. Indeed, the dic- 
tionary needs no recommendation. It is an invaluable reference 
book; it contains a mine of essential information. When the need 
for meaning is urgent, the student can be trusted to discover it. But 
the immature student should not be required to enlarge his vocabu- 
lary in this haphazard manner. A definition is an abstraction and a 
paraphrase, an exercise in tautology—saying the “‘same’”’ thing in 


§ (London, 1922), p. 197. 
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other words. The synonyms, however, are never exact equivalents; 
hence they are frequently misleading to the uninitiated. 

When we desire to enlarge the vocabulary of the young, we should 
first make clear to ourselves exactly what we wish to accomplish and 
how we wish to accomplish it. We must know who the students are, 
their range of intelligence and ability, their occupational interests, 
their social background, their functional needs. For the under- 
privileged the dictionary will not do; a simpler and more profitable 
method must be devised. Enrich their store of experience. Visit 
museums, factories, zodlogical gardens, battleships, newspaper 
plants, courtrooms, and so on. Then discuss these things in the 
classroom and encourage the students to participate in the discus- 
sion. If the socioeconomic background plays an important part, as 
progressive educators now believe, in accelerating the growth of 
intelligence, then the school can do its share in neutralizing the 
handicap of adverse home conditions. And with the growth of in- 
telligence there will be a corresponding enlargement of the vocabu- 
lary. In addition it is possible to create classroom situations which 
will facilitate the acquisition of a meaningful vocabulary : dramatiza- 
tion, moving pictures, drawings, a collection of objects (stamps, 
coins, plants, etc.) relating to some project, the use of intelligently 
illustrated and interesting books. 


VI. CHARGES AND COUNTERCHARGES 


The psychological approach to the study of vocabulary leads to a 
better understanding of the difficulties confronting the learner. The 
teacher stops to ask himself: “For whom is this vocabulary lesson 
designed and to what purpose?”’ The emphasis is shifted from the 
higgledy-piggledy assemblage of dictionary definitions to func- 
tional meaning, contextual analysis. Vocabulary growth should be 
a slow and natural process, keeping pace with the interests and the 
intellectual development of youth. There is little point in puzzling 
over words in isolation. Once it is recognized that meaning does not 
exist apart from usage, the traditional method of vocabulary study 
is bound to go. 

There is no easy substitute for the time-honored methods of as- 
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similating an extensive vocabulary. The best training involves a 
blending of rich experience and extensive reading and reflection. 
Reading is an effective means of building up a large vocabulary, but 
there are also other good methods that can be employed. There is 
the slow, patient analysis of words in a given passage in order to 
discover their connotative value, their precise relationship. 

Just as there are branches of knowledge, speculative and prac- 
tical, for which students have and will have no concievable use, so 
there are plateaus of word meanings which don’t interest them in 
the least and which, at that stage of their mental development, make 
no contribution to their growth. Tradition is in and of itself no 
guarantor of value. The old tradition, when it has outlived its use- 
fulness, must give way to a more flexible and realistic method. 

The young are completely at our mercy. From the moment of 
birth they are shaped by the language and beliefs, by the ideas and 
attitudes, of the society in which they find themselves. They are 
not only a biological product; they are also the product of our cul- 
tural compulsives. There is nothing fundamentally wrong with this 
conditioning if it is realistically revised in the light of a rapidly chang- 
ing environment. 

In The Illiteracy of the Literate Professor H. R. Huse makes the 
charge that our schools are guilty of rearing graduates whose liter- 
acy is worse than illiteracy.2 He points out the serious danger a 
democratic society like the United States runs in training a mass of 
people who can read and write but who fail to understand the mean- 
ing of the symbols they use. How are the young to be freed from 
the hypnosis of emotion-freighted words? How are they to be 
taught to think independently, to use symbols intelligently and with 
precision, to face the world with a degree of scientific curiosity and 
skepticism? 

VII. THE VERDICT 


If the arguments presented in this article are sound, then the 
practice of drawing up prescribed lists of words for which students 
must supply the definitions is a waste of effort and a curb on the 


9 (New York and London, 1933), p. 124. 
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growth of intelligence. The established methods of teaching vocabu- 
lary are artificial, unscientific, confused, ineffective. It is time to call 
a halt, to ring out the old and ring in the new.” 


FOLLOW THE ROMANY PATTERAN 


VIRGINIA TEITGE' 


It was the custom of traveling bands of gypsies to indicate their 
course to those following by leaving a patteran, that is, a handful 
of leaves or grass on the road. As the gypsies followed the patteran, 
so may we follow an endless trail through books, if at each cross- 
road we seek the path along which our interest lies. If we aim to 
give reading guidance to boys and girls, if we hope to strengthen their 
old interests and to create new ones, if we wish them to acquire a 


© In conclusion, it may be stated that the detailed, documented study, The Develop- 
ment of Meaning Vocabularies in Reading, by William S. Gray and Eleanor Holmes, 
lends on the whole little support to those who ignore the value of contextual analysis. 
Some form of direct word study, they maintain, is essential if the student’s power of ex- 
pression is to be increased, but how this is best to be achieved is the question around 
which controversy rages. Even if a word is studied outside of its context, no great harm 
is done if the semantic analysis is carefully controlled and if, in discussion, a new 
setting is provided. 

The texts conducted with experimental and control groups at the University of 
Chicago Elementary School offer small comfort to the proponents of the traditional 
method of vocabulary study. Though specific vocabulary helps were given to the stu- 
dents in the experimental group before and during the reading period, there was com- 
paratively little isolation of word from context. The effort was consistently made to 
aid students to derive the meaning from the passage read. Moreover, the words studied 
were placed by the teacher in meaningful connections; illustrations, pictures, and other 
devices were used. In addition, the teacher was not satisfied with merely presenting the 
skeletal meaning. The pupils were encouraged to use the words in discourse, oral and 
written, and the teacher entered spiritedly into the game. “Furthermore, sentences were 
frequently written on the blackboard and read together by the pupils and the teacher 
in an effort to help pupils derive the meaning from the context’”’ (p. 46). 

Thus the major argument against the contextual method breaks down. For the 
experimenters were in their own way providing another kind of context. They took 
words which prove unfamiliar in one setting and translated them into another simpler 
context. 

«A member of the staff of the schools department of the Chicago Public Library 
and formerly a high-school librarian. 
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reading habit that will carry over into their future, then let us induce 
them to follow from one book to another the patteran laid by their 
individual interests, a game that is more fun and also more profitable 
than is the reading of books chosen wholly at random. 

In the following sketch John, Mary, Henry, Jane, and George 
personify reading interests that lead from a single source, on a high- 
school level, into the succession of books mentioned, each book being 
linked to the next by some point of contact, the patteran indicating 
a trail to be followed at will. The sketch was written to illustrate the 
variety of interests that may be found in a single book, to show how 
these interests may shift or grow and how divergent trails may lead 
through fertile fields toward an ever widening horizon. The road 
may wander, go uphill and down, crisscross, onward or back, but 

Morning waits at the end of the world, 


And the world is all at our feet! 
“The Gipsy Trail” 


John read Singing in the Wilderness, a “salute” to John James 
Audubon, the naturalist and artist who spent the greater part of 
his life wandering through the wilderness, that he might paint every 
bird in America. Since it is a small book, many of the details of 
Audubon’s life are lacking; to round out the story John read Con- 
stance Rourke’s Audubon.’ What he found of greatest interest in 
this book was the mystery surrounding Audubon’s birth and the 
possibility that he might have been Louis XVII, the lost dauphin 
of France, a possibility not mentioned by Peattie but emphasized 
by Constance Rourke. To follow the trail of the lost dauphin John 
found a story concerning him, Cockades,* based upon the legendary 
escape from the Temple Tower. In this romance a boy arrives in 
New York, then vanishes, and in a short time there spreads through 
New Orleans the rumor: “The Spaniards have a prisoner who 
travels all the time. A boy—El Nino they call him.” Curious now 


2 Donald Culross Peattie, Singing in the Wilderness: A Salute to John James Audu- 
bon (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935). 

3 New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936. 

4 Meade Minnigerode, Cockades: A Romance (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1927). 
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as to the true fate of the dauphin, John consulted The Son of Marie 
Antoinette,s where he read evidences of Louis’ death, also of the 
possibility of his escape, with accounts of some of the many pre- 
tenders. Owing to the many efforts and conspiracies to rescue 
French aristocrats from the frenzy of the revolutionists, escape even 
from the prison of the Temple Tower was possible. John read in the 
story of The Scarlet Pimpernel’ the adventures of one elusive English 
nobleman who gayly and cleverly snatched victims from the very 
shadow of prison and guillotine. Many efforts were successful, others 
failed; some deeds were adventurous, others heroic; fortunes were 
risked and lives sacrificed that others might live. The patteran 
beckons, and the trail leads on. 

Ever the wide world over, lass, 

Ever the trail held true. 

—KIPLING 


Mary enjoyed both Singing in the Wilderness and its companion 
Audubon, because she liked books with a nature background. She 
then read The Yearling,’ the story of a boy living in Florida who 
loved to watch the birds and animals as Audubon did. Quite acci- 
dentally one day she picked up a volume of the “‘Rivers of America 
Series,” and while turning over the pages caught sight of the chap- 
ter called “The Dancing Cranes.”” She remembered Jody, in The 
Yearling, as, lying on his stomach and hidden by a clump of high 
grass, he watched the whooping cranes dance their cotillion. So 
here was another boy catching sight of that rare spectacle, and 
Mary proceeded to read Suwannee River: Strange Green Land.* She 
was fascinated by the wonders of the great swampland in Georgia 
and Florida through which flows the little-known river with the 
well-known name. She enjoyed the folklore and tales of birds and 
animals, and she became interested in the habits and customs of a 


5’ Meade Minnigerode, The Son of Marie Antoinette: The Mystery of the Temple 
Tower (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1934). 

6 Emmuska Orczy, The Scarlet Pimpernel (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1905). 

7 Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, The Yearling (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1938). 

8 Cecile Hulse Matschat, Suwannee River: Strange Green Land (“Rivers of America 
Series’) (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1938). 
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swamp-bred people who are almost unknown in the “outland” that 
is “sometimes also called Ameriky.” 

Later Mary learned that in the Blue Ridge Mountains of North 
Carolina lies another “country-within-a-country,” but one whose 
isolation is gradually vanishing, owing to the invasion of good roads 
and electric wires. Here live a mountain people, descendants of 
English settlers whose language and folkways they still preserve, 
who consider anyone from outside their mountains a ‘“‘furriner.”’ 
She read about these mountaineers in Cabins in the Laurel,’ a book 
profusely illustrated with photographs of the people, of their cabin 
homes almost hidden in thickets of laurel, and of the hills and valleys 
that hem them in. Some of the native ballads are included in the 
book, and reference is made to English Folk Songs from the Southern 
Appalachians.’ Perhaps some day Mary will come back to that 
book or to a similar one. At present she wants to follow the trail 
to The Happy Mountain," the story of a Tennessee mountain boy 
who longed to seek adventure outside his native hills. 


Over the world and under the world, 
And back at the last to you. 
—KIPLING 

Henry thought he might like to become a scientist and read 
Audubon because of this desire. He became interested in the per- 
sonality of this man who could never keep financial accounts bal- 
anced but who accomplished his purpose in life when he finally de- 
voted all his energy toward achieving it. In Runner of the Mountain 
Tops” Henry read of another scientist who had many of Audubon’s 
traits, Louis Agassiz, a remarkable enthusiast absorbed in fossil 
fishes, with the ice age for a hobby! What are fossil fishes, that any- 
one should become so absorbed in them? And why would anyone 
even want the ice age for a hobby? Henry found the answer in 

9 Muriel Earley Sheppard, Cabins in the Laurel (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1935). 

1° Olive Dame Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern 
Appalachians (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, n.d.). 

™ Maristan Chapman, The Happy Mountain (New York: Viking Press, 1928). 


12 Mabel L. Robinson, Runner of the Mountain Tops: The Life of Louis Agassiz (New 
York: Random House, 1939). 
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Life Long Ago,‘ and the excellent drawings in this book intrigued 
him into reading it. He, too, would like to hunt fossils. 


Follow the Romany patteran 
West to the sinking sun, 
Till the junk-sails lift through 
the houseless drift, 
And the east and the west are one. 
—KIPLING 


Jane, while reading Constance Rourke’s Audubon, found the epi- 
sodes in which Audubon’s wife was portrayed most appealing. For 
woven into this story is the romance of a courageous Lucy who left 
eastern Pennsylvania to journey to the far Ohio country; an exqui- 
site Lucy, sitting primly amid kegs of gunpowder and barrels of 
flour on a flatboat as it floated lazily down the Ohio River; a pru- 
dent Lucy, teaching school for twenty years while her artist husband 
roamed the woods and hunted birds’ nests. 

Jane then read more books that told of the attempts of other 
young people to realize their ambitions in a new country. There 
was The Great Meadow,"* the story of Dioney and Berk, who left 
Virginia on their wedding day for the marvelous meadows and wood- 
lands of ‘“‘Kentuck,” in a day when Indians were still on the warpath, 
“to get a fine farm in the cane’”’ with a “fine high house, fields all 
about it.’”’ Then there was Let the Hurricane Roar," telling how 
Charles and Caroline, while still in their teens but richly equipped 
with wedding presents of team and wagon, blankets, a ham, a cheese, 
and a skillet, staked their claim to a prairie homestead. There in a 
dugout under the sod, with the protruding stovepipe hidden from 
view by the waving grass, they made their first home. In that day 
railroads, people, and towns were incessantly moving westward. 
Hordes of grasshoppers came, feeding upon the wheat, allowing 
nothing to stop them; and they too were hastening west. Was it 
an omen? 

But westward, look, the land is bright. 


'3 Carroll Lane Fenton, Life Long Ago: The Story of Fossils (New York: John Day 
in association with Reynal & Hitchcock, 1937). 

"4 Elizabeth Madox Roberts, The Great Meadow (New York: Viking Press, 1930). 

's Rose Wilder Lane, Let the Hurricane Roar (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1933). 
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From this line of a familiar poem’® Archie Binns derived the title 
for his recent best seller,’? a story of the Oregon Trail. This is the 
book Jane is now reading. 


Follow the cross of the gipsy trail 
Over the world and back! 
—KIPLING 
When George read Constance Rourke’s Audubon he was inter- 

ested in it as a venturesome life, and at the mention of Jean Lafitte 
he had his curiosity aroused concerning this notorious smuggler who 
was holding sway over a piratical fleet in the Gulf of Mexico at the 
time Audubon was near by painting pelicans, egrets, and flamingoes. 
To satisfy his curiosity George read Jean Lafitte: Gentleman Smug- 
gler,** describing the astonishing career of this audacious character 
who “never permitted himself to be called a pirate.’’ Known 
throughout New Orleans as the “Terror of the Gulf,’”’ he remained, 
nevertheless, a loyal American, for he saved New Orleans for Amer- 
ica and finally chose to destroy his own colony, Galveston, and to 
sail away rather than fire against his country. What do you think 
George would like to read next? 


HOLLYWOOD HOKUM—THE ENGLISH TEACHER’S 
RESPONSIBILITY 


SEERLEY REID" 


One of our major objectives is that of developing within our stu- 
dents an appreciative enjoyment of all types of literature. We want 
our students to have a variety of experiences with literature and 
through literature, with motion pictures and through motion pic- 
tures; and we hope that these experiences will become more mature 
year by year. We want our youngsters to become ‘‘movie-choosers,”’ 
not haphazard ‘‘movie-goers.” 

1 Arthur Hugh Clough, “Say Not the Struggle Naught Availeth.” 

17 Archie Binns, The Land Is Bright (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939). 

18 Mitchel! V. Charnley, Jean Lafitte: Gentleman Smuggler (New York: Viking Press, 


1934). 
* A member of the Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State University. 
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Some English teachers may accept this goal of developing dis- 
crimination in the choice of motion pictures but may be puzzled 
about the achievement of such an objective by classroom tech- 
niques. They may recommend quite sincerely the “educational” mo- 
tion pictures and even spend some time discussing the study guides 
published by various organizations. Too often, however, such spas- 
modic attempts to teach motion-picture appreciation are stilted and 
unrelated to the main purpose of the class—that of reading Jvanhoe 
or The Idylls of the King. Too often such discussions of movies are 
handled hurriedly lest Gareth and Lynette be left alone together too 
long. And too often these movie “units” are dogmatically cultural: 
“Everyone should see Marie Antoinette so that he’ll know more of 
French history. Besides we'll be reading A Tale of Two Cities next 
semester.” 

Motion pictures are such a vital force in youngsters’ lives that we 
cannot be satisfied with such a superficial treatment of movies. We 
must consider all movies, not merely a select few that have passed 
the P.-T.A. groups and are therefore “wholesome” and “‘education- 
al.’”’ We must recognize that all movies are educational in the sense 
that they impart information (honest or spurious), that they inter- 
pret social situations, that they deal with human values and human 
relationships. We must remember that our boys and girls see all 
movies, that we can hardly develop attendance discrimination 
(“movie choosing”’) if we restrict ourselves to the movie “‘classics,”’ 
just as we cannot develop discriminating book-readers by studying 
only the “‘classics.”’ 

One way to develop this appreciative enjoyment is to spend a 
month or more at the beginning of the semester learning how movies 
are made, discussing standards to be used in judging a movie, 
analyzing the Hollywood system of glamour propaganda, discover- 
ing reliable sources of information about the movies, etc. We can 
discuss the four or five types of movie reviews: (1) advertising re- 
views in most newspapers, written in whole or in part by the motion- 
picture producers; (2) fan-magazine reviews, pseudocritical with 
their occasional superficial criticism of the story but with no criticism 
of Robert Taylor’s acting; (3) reviews of women’s clubs, concerned 
chiefly with a narrow conception of morals; (4) trade reviews in 
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Variety and other journals, concerned entirely with the commercial 
success or failure of pictures; (5) critical reviews in a few magazines 
and newspapers, written by men who know drama and motion pic- 
tures and who present their own honest opinions. We can analyze 
the reviews in our town’s newspapets and those in the more popular 
magazines, such as Liberty, Life, and Time, and those in the fan 
magazines, such as Photoplay, Screen Book, and Movie Mirror. We 
can become familiar with the reviews of Otis Ferguson in New Re- 
public, Mark van Doren in Nation, and Pare Lorentz in McCall’s, 
and with the cumulative ratings and reviews in Consumer’s Digest 
and Motion Picture Review Digest. 

We can discuss standards, and we can measure movies against 
these standards. We can ask our students to write critical reviews of 
the five or ten best pictures they’ve seen during the past year, 
criticisms based upon their own criteria of excellence. We can com- 
pare these standards and try to make them meaningful to the stu- 
dent. Every boy and girl identifies “good acting” as one criterion, 
but they all find this term extremely hard to define in specific terms, 
mainly because they are accustomed to judge acting in fan-magazine 
terminology. 

We can help our students choose their movies more wisely by 
reserving every Friday as a movie “preview” day. That is, we can 
discuss each Friday the new pictures that are being shown by com- 
paring the available reviews from newspapers and magazines. Such a 
discussion gives youngsters a wider basis for selecting the movies 
they see on weekends. Then on Monday we can discuss in detail the 
strengths and weaknesses of the various movies and can rate them 
according to the standards of the group. This rating provides an- 
other way we can help boys and girls choose movies more intel- 
ligently, for we can place our composite judgments upon a “movie 
guide” chart on the bulletin board. In addition to these ratings, 
which can be in terms of stars, bells, lights, etc., we can maintain a 
card file of student reviews and opinions of the various pictures. 
Both the chart and the file can be used by students who wish infor- 
mation about movies that are being exhibited in neighborhood 
theaters three or four weeks later. 

A second major objective of literature teachers is that of develop- 
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ing insights and understandings of human problems and relation- 
ships and of social issues and values. These are not isolated in books; 
they result from reading books or magazines, from listening to radio 
programs, and from seeing motion pictures—probably from all three. 
Undoubtedly, teachers do accept this goal but feel secure only when 
they are within the pages of Silas Marner or Macbeth. 

They feel that they cannot discuss a motion picture adequately 
when only part of their students have seen it. There are, of course, 
such devices as seeing the movies as a class project or organizing the 
class into groups around special pictures of types of pictures. In us- 
ing such techniques we restrict our discussions of values to com- 
paratively few movies. We neglect entirely those pictures which 
have not been ballyhooed and publicized, even though we may 
realize that every picture influences the attitudes and understand- 
ings of every person who sees it. We discuss The Life of Emile Zola 
but neglect They Won’t Forget; we consider thoughtfully All Quiet on 
the Western Front but forget entirely the glamour films of Navy Blue 
and Gold and Annapolis Farewell. Obviously we cannot analyze 
every picture and discuss its values and implications, but there are 
several things we can do that will help our students interpret their 
movie experiences more wisely and more intelligently. 

In the first place, we can ask the question: Do the movies present 
honest interpretations of people’s lives and problems? We can raise 
the question of “happy endings” and inquire into the reasons behind 
Hollywood’s insistence upon stereotyped, standardized endings. We 
can sometimes help youngsters see that this insistence upon happy 
endings is characteristic of a desire to escape from the problems of 
our complex civilization, of an inability to solve our own problems 
satisfactorily, of our somewhat neurotic demand that the movies 
compensate for our own defeats and frustrations. 

Second, we can discuss the question of the Hollywood ‘‘gods and 
goddesses.”? We can analyze the stereotyped characteristics of the 
various stars: Leslie Howard, the sensitive, deferent, upperclass 
Englishman; Ronald Colman, the polished, romantic, somewhat dis- 
illusioned Continental gentleman; Gary Cooper, the “horse-and- 
gun” hero with sex appeal; Shirley Temple, the sweet, cute mama’s 


2 See Ruth Suckow, “Hollywood Gods and Goddesses,” Harper’s, July, 1936. 
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darling—the juvenile adaptation of Mary Pickford; Myrna Loy, 
the smooth, smart, rather brittle sophisticate; Joan Crawford, the 
success girl—the modern version of the Cinderella legend. More- 
over, we can again inquire into the psychological reasons for the box- 
office appeals of such movie actors and actresses. We can help 
youngsters see that here again the glorification of these stars is evi- 
dence of a neurotic civilization in which Hollywood values are ac- 
cepted and the Hollywood glamour boys and girls are raised to the 
heights of gods and goddesses. We can, I hope, shift their allegiance 
from Shirley Temple to Donald Duck. At least, we can keep them 
from becoming movie neurotics—the ones who write love letters to 
Robert Taylor or make pilgrimages to the tomb of Rudolf Valentino. 

We can discuss the fan magazines, examine their psychological 
appeals and editorial policies, expose their pesudocritical reviews— 
we can even analyze their advertisements in our effort to determine 
the kinds of people who buy and read these magazines week after 
week. Students soon recognize that all are made to pattern; that all 
are addressed to the “fans” in order to keep them in touch with their 
gods and goddesses; that all are a curious mixture of adulation and 
glorification, on the one hand, and reduction to the lowest common 
denominator, on the other; that all emphasize the personal note so 
that the readers are taken into the homes of the stars, live with them 
during the day, and even share with them personal intimacies of 
marriage and home life. 

Third, we can study the code of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors Association and discuss its somewhat amusing “‘don’ts”’ 
and restrictions. We can raise the problem of censorship here as well 
as question the ability of motion pictures to present honest inter- 
pretations of social problems and of human relationships so long as 
they remain under the control of Hays and Breen. We can recognize 
the dull conventionality of most pictures—the Shirley Temple sweet- 
ness and sentimentality—and we can emphasize those few pictures 
which somehow “passed”’ the Hays office despite the ruling that no 
picture shall be produced which will lower the moral standards of 
those who see it. For example, we can consider the concepts in Noth- 
ing Sacred that a newspaper is a purveyor of sensational and vulgar 
stories; that medical specialists are willing to keep secrets (for a 
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price); that New York is a collection of sensation-seeking morons; 
that schoolteachers are prissy old maids who lead children in off-key 
singing; that prayer is a ten-second period of silence stroked off by a 
starter’s gong. We can see, perhaps, that the movies are approach- 
ing maturity—sometimes. 

This discussion of movie stars and movie stereotypes and movie 
censorship ties in very closely with a third major objective—that of 
developing critical thinking and discrimination. We hope that our 
students will be able to distinguish honest sentiment from maudlin 
sentimentality; to detect thesis mongering, special pleading, and 
more subtle propagandizing; to recognize distortions, evasions, and 
falsifications of significant social values. We hope that our study of 
literature—including the movies—will help boys and girls see the 
motives behind human behavior and the logical results of human 
drives and actions. 

Motion pictures are skilfully designed to arouse our emotions in a 
number of ways. They invariably appeal to our interest in sex by 
using the “‘boy meets girl’ plot; to our desire for success by making 
the heroes successful young lawyers or doctors or businessmen; to 
our need for play and laughter by using comedians and pseudo- 
comedians whenever possible. They appeal to our emotions by em- 
phasizing sentimental characters, happy endings, nationalistic sym- 
bols, capitalistic ideology. We hope that our students will be able to 
recognize these stereotypes which play such an important part in 
influencing their attitudes and in determining their courses of action. 
We hope that they will be able to detect propaganda, conscious or 
unconscious; to spot platitudes and glittering generalities; to ap- 
praise intelligently the misconceptions of social values and socia’ 
institutions so common in motion pictures. For example, we can 
draw from our study of the movies certain generalizations such as 
these: 

The successful culmination of a romance will solve most of the dilemmas of 
the hero and heroine. 

Catch the criminal and you solve the crime problem. 

War and the preparation for war are thrilling, heroic, and glamorous. 

The good life is the acquisitive life, with its emphasis on luxury, fine homes 
and automobiles, evening dress, swank and suavity. 


3 See Katharine Best, “Ha! The Triumph of Evil,” Stage, January, 1938. 
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Certain races, nationalities, or minority groups are comical, dull witted, or 
possess traits that mark them as greatly different from, and inferior to, native 
white Americans.‘ 

Our objective of discrimination should be focused, it seems to me, 
primarily upon these items of stereotypes and symbols, propaganda 
and censorship, and distorted generalizations and interpretations. 
Only secondarily should we be concerned with the more technical 
aspects of story and plot, acting and casting, music and sound ef- 
fects, production and direction. These items are all important, of 
course, if youngsters are to develop critical discrimination in their 
appraisal of motion pictures; but too often these factors are em- 
phasized and the more important social and personal values are 
ignored. As a matter of fact, the intelligent appraisal of motion-pic. 
ture acting is dependent upon an understanding of the Hollywood 
glamour system, upon a recognition of the stereotyped gods and 
goddesses. The criticism of a motion-picture story must be based 
not only upon sound dramatic criteria but also upon an understand- 
ing of the taboos and biases peculiar to the Hollywood movies. 

Many people are unduly concerned—or so it seems to me—over 
the movie adaptation of a famous book or play, feeling that the 
producer should give us a literal transcription of the book. This 
seems somewhat silly—as if we had a vested interest in the book. 
We should not pass on to our students the notion that movie versions 
of books and stage plays can be criticized simply on the ground that 
the producers changed the story. We should encourage our students, 
on the other hand, to compare and contrast the movie with the book 
and then to decide whether the adaptation is stronger or weaker. Of 
course, most of the time the movie versions are weaker, for into them 
have been injected happy endings, stereotyped acting, glamorous 
makeup, and supercolossal sets. Occasionally, however, the movie is 
superior to the play or book (Stage Door and The Informer) or equally 
as interesting (The Good Earth and The Citadel). 

A fourth major objective of many English teachers is to develop 
with their students a purposeful interest in current social problems. 
We can realize this goal partially by reading contemporary books 
and magazines; by visiting factories, courts, or tenements; by talking 
to people; by listening to the radio; by seeing motion pictures. There 

4 See “The Movies and Propaganda,” Propaganda Analysis, March, 1938, p. 29. 
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are two ways in which English teachers can develop social sensitivity 
through a study of motion pictures. One way is to study carefully 
and to discuss thoughtfully those few pictures which do present 
honest interpretations of significant social problems. We can con- 
sider such movies as The Life of Emile Zola, They Won’t Forget, Black 
Legion, Fury, and Three Comrades. The other way is to analyze the 
falsifications and misinterpretations of social problems common in 
most movies. Many of these evidences of social bias have been men- 
tioned and their importance indicated. We can, however, raise once 
more the questions of taboos and censorship, nationalistic symbols 
and prejudices, capitalistic ideology and mythology. We can discuss 
the psychological and sociological characteristics of a society so de- 
termined to have happy endings to their movies—to be hypnotized 
every time they go into a theater. We can question the validity of a 
civilization which forces millions of people to get their sexual satis- 
faction from watching the synthetic screen amors of Robert Taylor 
and Tyrone Power, Joan Crawford and Hedy Lamarr. We can ques- 
tion the validity of the Horatio Alger success stories, the Cinderella 
plots, and the Graustarkian romances. We can ask ourselves why 
the movie producers have shelved Jt Can’t Happen Here, Paths of 
Glory, and The Forty Days of Musa Dagh; why they have shunned 
such themes as those present in Three Soldiers, Days of Wrath, or If I 
Have Four A pples. 

Moreover, we can encourage youngsters to protest these inade- 
quacies and suppressions of motion pictures, both to producers and 
to newspapers; to form discussion groups to analyze and appraise 
movies; to publish movie reviews in the school newspaper; to boy- 
cott those movies which are inferior entertainment or vicious propa- 
ganda. We can encourage them to read books and magazines in 
order to ‘“‘balance”’ their weekly dosage of movie propaganda. We 
can, I feel, develop social intelligence and social sensitivity by deal- 
ing honestly with motion pictures. 


ON TEACHING PUBLIC SPEAKING 


LIONEL CROCKER’ 


Often teachers of English with little or no experience or training 
in public speaking and with less experience in the teaching of the 
subject are called upon to take a section in “oral English.’’ What 
to do? College teachers of public speaking are besieged by such 
teachers who ask for a comprehensive course in teaching public 
speaking within the compass of an hour. In spite of the improve- 
ment of the last ten years, the teaching of public speaking in most 
high schools is still in a chaotic state. For example, one high school 
asked the athletic coach to coach debate presumably because he was 
the coach. As yet superintendents feel under no obligation to hire 
especially qualified teachers of public speaking because most states 
as yet do not certify public-speaking teachers. Public speaking is 
one of those universal arts which everyone practices, albeit poorly, 
and one which everyone thinks he can teach with little or no prepara- 
tion. For many reasons public speaking is one of the most difficult 
subjects in the curriculum to teach well. In no other class does the 
student assume such importance as in the class in public speaking. 
Actually the student, good and bad, has a chance to conduct the 
class. To the uninitiated it looks like the simplest of duties to conduct 
a class in public speaking. There is a vast difference, however, be- 
tween effective teaching of public speaking and merely calling upon 
Johnny to say a few words. It is with the hope of helping that large 
group of teachers who are floundering around in an attempt to do a 
good job without training that the following notes are set down. 

1. Limit the class.—If you have a forty-five-minute period, you 
should not expect to have more than 6 speakers on a day. If you 
teach three days a week, you should not have more than 18 in the 
class. Good teaching depends upon the active participation by every 
member of the class at least once a week. To ask students to speak 
for a shorter period than five or six minutes invites careless prepara- 


* Professor of speech, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 
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tion. A group of 5 or 6 speakers for each day can be carefully 
supervised. The teacher can meet such a small group either to- 
gether or individually and go over the speeches beforehand to insure 
their quality. No teacher can do anything worth while with 50 or 
60 students in a class. By limiting the enrolment you can be sure 
when each student is going to speak. Speaking is a nervous business, 
and, if a student is keyed up to speak and does not speak at the time 
when he was scheduled to, both the speaker and the speech lose zest. 

2. Have a program.—Spend many hours after you have the enrol- 
ment fixed in making out the program for the class for the number 
of weeks the class is going to meet. Have a list of assignments which 
the class is going to follow, rain or shine. Give every student in the 
class a number. Speakers from 1 through 6 speak on Monday, 
speakers from 7 through 12 speak on Wednesday, and speakers from 
13 through 18 speak on Friday. In so far as possible always have 
students speak in the same order so that No. 1 knows that on 
Monday morning at eight o’clock when the bell rings he is going 
to mount the platform to speak. Under no circumstances let your- 
self speak at the beginning of the hour. You are very likely to 
speak on and on about this and that important matter, and the time 
is used up before the program is run off. You will discover a tone 
imparted to your teaching if a definite schedule is adhered to. 

3. Have a notebook.—You will find that it facilitates your teaching 
if you require each student to have a notebook. With very little 
cost you can have a notebook mimeographed with assignments and 
other teaching helps in it which the student can buy. The student 
can hand in the notebook on the days he speaks and you can put 
your comments in that notebook. Thus a permanent record is kept 
of the work done. 

4. Have a textbook.—By inquiring, you can discover the best text- 
book for your needs. There are some excellent texts on the market. 
The notebook can carry a weekly assignment in the text. Students 
should be required to study the book, and frequent tests over the 
theory can be held. Do not become so practical in your approach 
to the subject that you ignore the theory which can be imparted. 
When anyone asks your students what they got out of your class, 
they should be able to answer that they learned how to get atten- 
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tion, how to gesture, how to use their voices, how to find material, 
and how to weave it into a speech. It is wise to leave until the end 
of the class hour the discussion of the text, so that the text is not 
substituted for the program. 

5. Select speech topics with care.—The refuge of the inexperienced 
teacher is, “Talk on any subject you wish.”’ Such an assignment 
shows that the teacher has not thought through one of the purposes 
of the course which is to get the student to synthesize his own ex- 
perience. The average student when told to talk on any subject 
runs to a magazine, usually the Reader’s Digest, and gives a résumé 
of a résumé—which is fatal to interest. Since public speaking is 
personal, the student should speak upon subjects with which he 
has had some experience. He should be encouraged to talk upon 
those phases of activity which have interest for his audience. The 
student and the class will enjoy talks on such subjects as “My 
Life Work,” ‘““My Religion,” “My Politics,” “What I Expect To 
Give to Life,” “How I Saved My First Ten Dollars,” “The Girl I 
Hope To Marry,” “The Home I Want,’ “My Home Town,” 
“What’s Wrong with This School.” Such subjects as these make the 
student search his own experience and weave it in with his reading, 
his interviews, his correspondence, and his observation. One of the 
by-products of a course in public speaking is the examination by the 
student of his own life. It is surely true that, as one of the characters in 
End of Summer says, “‘it is easier to learn to read than it is to think.” 

6. Plan on conferences with your students.—Another value of limit- 
ing the class is that the teacher will have the time to talk to each 
student individually about his work. When thrown back upon his 
own resources the average student will cry out, “Nothing very 
interesting happened to me!” Then it is that the skilled teacher can 
probe the experience of the student and show him that what he 
thinks is dull and commonplace can be told in an interesting fashion. 
Administrators will be glad to give the time to a teacher to conduct 
interviews when they see the good that results from these periods. 
Needless to say, the teacher of public speaking cannot be a color- 
less person. 

7. Do not drill in class.—Voice and gesture exercises should not 
be attempted in class. Such a drill strikes the student as funny. 
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Horseplay is easily substituted by the less serious students for the 
drills. Faults in voice and gesture can be much more easily cor- 
rected in the conference period. 

8. Be slow to criticize in public—The inexperienced teacher de- 
stroys the morale of his class by too frequent and too devastating 
faultfinding. Frequently it is not enough that the teacher pounces 
upon the poor student, but the entire class take their turn. We 
must remember that a rebuke in public hardens the heart and that 
it is easier to be critical than correct. If you wish the reaction of 
the class, have the members write out their criticisms unsigned and 
then look them over. If a student should happen to say something 
which would be helpful to the speaker, pass along the suggestion. 
Your own criticism of a personal nature can be written out in the 
notebook in a space reserved for such advice. In your summary of 
the program at the end of the class hour you can make such general 
observations as will help the students do better the next time. The 
conference period is an ideal place to talk over such personal matters 
as cleanliness, dress, disturbing habits. The student should know 
that the teacher is his friend, and confidence must exist between the 
student and the teacher. In Burke’s words, “‘Not what you are but 
what you ought to be” should be the guiding star of the teacher’s 
remarks. The true teacher of public speaking never by thought or 
deed destroys that little spark of self-confidence which the beginning 
speaker is trying to coax into a full flame. A friendly, constructive 
attitude in the classroom will be more conducive to good speaking 
than a ready-to-pounce attitude. 

9. Grade on improvement——Students should be required to make 
every assignment on time. Penalties should be attached to a failure 
to meet the duties on the stated time. Public-speaking engagements 
must be met on time; no excuses or apologies are accepted by com- 
mittees who plan programs. Teachers should not accept excuses for 
failure to perform. Indeed, slack work evidenced by failure to speak 
on time should constitute one of the causes for flunking a course. 
No one should receive an “‘A”’ in the class who is not above the average 
in speaking talent, no matter how diligent he may be in meeting the 
assignments. And no matter how poor a student is on the platform, 
if he has conscientiously tried, he should not flunk the course. The 
average and even worse than average student will be called on to 
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do some speaking in life. To flunk those who have no talent in public 
speaking will discourage the rank and file from electing the subject. 
The teacher should do the grading and not the students. The teacher 
with insight knows from personal battles overcome in each student’s 
appearance how to grade the performance better than unsympa- 
thetic students. The student with talent should be expected to make 
improvement. These talented students cause the teacher the most 
trouble. They are inclined to coast on their ability. By means of 
written exercises and notebooks and conferences the teacher can 
see to it that the brilliant student works. Perhaps some appearances 
outside of the class before various groups might be arranged to chal- 
lenge the talented group. 

10. Inspire your students-—If each of six students takes six min- 
utes the teacher will have about ten minutes at the end of each class 
period. These ten minutes can be wasted or they can be moments 
of inspiration and help. If the teacher will bring out the good points 
of the program for the day and link up the evaluation with some 
underlying principles of public speaking, the students will value this 
period. Just as the students prepare for their speech, so should the 
teacher prepare for this ten-minute period. It should be said again 
that the teacher should not make his speech at the beginning of the 
class period. Sometimes this ten minutes can be used for a written 
quiz covering some of the principles of delivery and composition 
studied in the textbook. Above all the teacher should seek to inspire 
the students. No one should teach public speaking who is not en- 
thusiastic about the subject, who is not aware of what a contribu- 
tion the study can make to each individual. 

11. Require wrilten work—One of the most frequent charges laid 
to classes in public speaking is that they are snaps. If a class in 
public speaking is not conducted in such a way as to challenge the 
serious effort of the student, the blame can be put on the shoulders 
of the teacher. A safeguard against slovenly work is a liberal amount 
of written work. For every assignment the teacher may require that 
an outline or a draft of the whole speech be submitted in the note- 
book. Later in the conference period this written work may be dis- 
cussed for its strong and weak points. Sometimes models of speech 
composition may be used by the teacher in his ten-minute period 
at the close of the class hour to illustrate principles of speech com- 
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position. A new magazine called Vital Speeches has just come 
on the market which is most helpful. Newspapers often print current 
speeches which may be used in the class. In addition to writing out 
the weekly assignment the student may be required to hand in re- 
ports on six outside speakers. Evaluation of the speeches of masters 
in the field sharpens his appreciation of good speaking. The prin- 
ciples discussed in class may be used as the standard of judgment. 

12. Have a final examination.—Many ineffective teachers of ‘oral 
English” let the class fray out. The end of the term ought to be a 
busy time for the teacher of public speaking. His record book should 
indicate those students who have been sick and did not speak. They 
should be required to make up all assignments. A final examination 
should help further to tie the knot at the end of the course and 
make the student realize that he has finished a well-rounded, well- 
planned course. The examination may be partly oral and partly 
written. The written part can concern the principles of speech com- 
position, such as types of organization, functions of the introduction, 
functions of the conclusion, types of material suited to certain au- 
diences, and other matters taken up in textbooks on public speaking. 
If the examination is partly oral, the student may be asked to repeat 
his best speech or recite some of the memory work of the course. 
With an examination coming at the end of the term the teacher will 
consciously aim to get the students prepared to pass the theory part 
of the course. 


THE LIBRARY WITHOUT A LIBRARIAN 


OLIVE ALETHIA LINDSEY‘ 


Every English teacher knows that children should read and read 
and read some more. A reading program requires books—many 
books. How are these books to be supplied in schools where there 
are few books and no librarian? In a junior high school, without any 
previous experience with library work and with a full teaching 
schedule, I evolved a workable system by training a group of stu- 

t Miss Lindsey is a teacher of English in the Roseville Union High School, Rose- 


ville, Calif. This article is based on her experiences as English teacher and sponsor of 
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dent librarians in a library club. Together we built up a library that 
is the pride of the whole school. 

The library club was organized a year and a half ago. At that time 
the library was a mere pile of books in a dark little room. The books 
were not classified or catalogued, the checking system was very in- 
formal, and no one cared whether the books were ever read. In the 
eighteen months of its existence the new library club has made the 
library an efficient, attractive, and popular unit of the school. The 
students in the club are enthusiastic about it even at the end of the 
semester when most clubs begin to drag. “Gee!” they say, ‘‘we like 
this club. There’s always something different to do here!”’ 

When a classroom was left empty at the opening of another school 
building, the room was immediately set aside for our long-needed 
library. The desks were removed, and the floor was sanded and pol- 
ished. The city librarian very graciously aided us in planning the 
arrangement of furniture. Bookshelves were built along two sides of 
the room, thus hiding the blackboards. We hope eventually to have 
low shelves for magazines under the windows on the north side. 
Fortunately, our school already owned library tables and chairs. The 
teacher’s desk has had to serve until a regulation charging desk may 
be purchased. The manual training department co-operated with us 
by making a supply cabinet, a bulletin board, a display rack for new 
books, window boxes and trellises, and a big box for returned books. 
The students brought plants for the window boxes—red geraniums, 
nasturtiums, ivy, and wandering jew. With money obtained from 
library fines the club later purchased a catalogue case with two 
drawers. The art department gladly gave us water colors and pastels 
made by students to hang above the bookshelves. Several small 
filing cases are very useful for filing book jackets, book catalogues 
from various publishing houses, odd pamphlets, and pictures. 

In the supply closet we have gradually accumulated such necessi- 
ties as book pockets, date-due slips, filing cards, etc. In addition to 
very helpful booklets of instructions for mending books (obtained 
free from the library supply company) we have materials for mend- 
ing books—double-stitched binder, cloth for book covers, a book 
press, glue, etc. 

The library club meets formally one period each week during 
school hours. Membership is purely voluntary, but students may 
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remain in the club only as long as they behave themselves and per- 
form the duties assigned to them. I limited the membership to eighth- 
and ninth-graders when I found that the seventh-graders are too 
immature to work independently. The ideal number of members is 
from fifteen to twenty—enough to do the work without getting in 
one another’s way. The students consider membership in the club 
to be an honor, and several times they have asked for club pins to 
wear as a mark of distinction. 

Officers are elected at the second meeting of each semester. The 
president conducts the business meetings with the teacher acting 
only in an advisory capacity. The usual formal club program con- 
sists of announcements and the assignment of members to com- 
mittees. Then the meeting breaks up as each student goes immedi- 
ately to perform his special duties—straightening and dusting 
shelves, changing bulletin-board displays, sorting out books to be 
mended, arranging and binding magazines, or watering the flowers. 
Occasionally the usual routine is varied by voluntary book reviews, 
by announcements of special contests, or by a court session at which 
students owing outstanding fines are tried. 

The committee assignments are made by the president and one 
assistant, subject to revision by the teacher. A member’s duties 
may be completed during the club period or may require daily at- 
tendance in the library, depending on the assignment given him. 
Students are appointed to committees according to previously stated 
preferences; except for the work which requires special aptitudes or 
training, the personnel of each committee is changed every week 
so that the children never get tired of their jobs. If they are as- 
signed an unpleasant task one week, they may look forward to a 
more enjoyable one the next time. 

The committee assignments usually fall into about eight major 
groups: 

1. Bulletin boards in library and halls 

a) Change weekly display of book jackets, articles, book lists. Try to make 

artistic, up-to-date displays. 

b) File new book jackets in index file for future use. 

c) Make new book lists to aid librarians, teachers, and students. (Books are 

listed by subject—aviation, dogs, mysteries.) 


f 
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2. Care of shelves 

a) Rearrange books on shelves. Fiction-books are classified by the author. 
Biography, poetry, science, and travel are arranged by the subject, follow- 
ing the Dewey Decimal System. 

b) Rearrange the magazines alphabetically according to title. 

c) Dust the shelves. 

d) Place the book ends where they are needed. 

e) Remove worn books from shelves and place on the repair table. 


3. Garden 
a) Water the flowers in window boxes daily. 
b) Remove the dead leaves. 
c) Have trellises made for nasturtiums and ivy whenever needed. 
d) Bring fresh flowers. 
4. Tables 
a) Dust and polish tables. 
b) Replace magazines on shelves daily. 
c) Keep chairs in order daily. 
5. Printing (permanent committee) 
a) Assist any other committees requiring signs, posters, labels for shelves, etc. 
6. Advertising 
a) Request occasionally donations of books or magazines. 
b) Sponsor poster contests. 
7. Bookbinding 
a) After experimenting, I found that this group worked better after school 
when there was less confusion and interruption, because in our library 
there is no isolated room where they can work alone during the club 
period. The students most interested in bookbinding were Boy and Girl 
Scouts earning merit badges. 
8. Librarians on duty daily 
a) Check books in. 
b) Charge outgoing books. 
c) Assist other students to choose books. 


The club president appoints a group of nine librarians for each 
week. This list is posted on the library door so that there will be 
no misunderstanding as to who is expected to report for duty. 
Three student librarians are appointed for each period that the 
library is open—fifteen minutes in the morning before classes start, 
fifteen minutes at noon before afternoon classes, and half an hour 
after school—or longer if students wish to stay in the library to 
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read. The working hours are arranged to suit the students’ con- 
venience. All club members are expected to work as librarians; most 
of them clamor for the privilege. 

Our charging system is very simple. The pupil withdrawing a 
book signs his name and home-room number on the card in the book 
pocket in the back of the book. The pupil assistant at the charging 
desk stamps the date due on the date-due slip and on the record 
card, which he files in the record case alphabetically according to 
the author’s last name. The student withdrawing the book knows 
that he may keep it two weeks and that the fine for keeping a book 
overdue is two cents per day. When the student wishes to return 
a book he drops it through a slot in a large box made for us by the 
manual training department. It is understood that only the student 
assistants who have been assigned to duty may remove books from 
the box. While one student librarian on duty stamps books being 
withdrawn, the second assists younger students to locate books on the 
shelves, and the third student checks in the books which have been 
returned. Accuracy is emphasized to prevent mistakes in charging 
fines. 

The finances are under the teacher’s supervision, but the fines 
(two cents per day) are collected by the club treasurer who regularly 
visits the home rooms. We keep two notebooks. In one the names 
of all the pupils in school are listed alphabetically by home rooms; 
this facilitates locating students quickly without consulting the office 
files. In the other notebook is a page devoted to each home room. 
As the library books fall due, the teacher makes a memorandum in 
the notebook under the proper home-room heading: pupil, author, 
title, date due, with two blank spaces left for date returned and 
fine owed. ‘The names remain in the notebook until the fine is paid. 
The information in the notebook enables the student collector to 
speak authoritatively concerning the fine owed. Students are ex- 
cused from paying fines only if they are absent from school when 
the book is due. 

Occasionally the library-club members round up all students with 
outstanding fines unpaid, and during their regular club period they 
hold a solemn court. The student is allowed to plead guilty or not 
guilty, and he defends himself. The vice-president becomes the pros- 
ecuting attorney, while the president acts as judge and imposes the 
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sentence. ‘The session usually ends with a larger treasury after the 
president has exhorted the offenders to pay their just debts promptly. 

The funds accumulated by the library club have been used to 
buy equipment, supplies, new books, and for donations to charity. 
We had several parties during the past year, but these were paid 
for by assessments the students levied on themselves. 

In a short period of time we built up our library from a few 
hundred books to a thousand. At first, donations of books were 
solicited from the students, but this proved unsatisfactory since so 
many undesirable books were presented to us—undesirable because 
they were trashy, out of date, or worn out. We found it best to 
purchase new books, using money from various sources: the annual 
carnival fund, library fines, and donations of money from other 
clubs, especially the honor society. 

The student librarians are of invaluable assistance when a new 
order of books arrives. ‘They can do such mechanical jobs as opening 
the new books properly, stamping them, writing in the accession 
number, pasting in date-due slips and book pockets, and filing the 
book jackets in our index file for bulletin-board use. All typing of 
book pockets and catalogue cards is done by the teacher. Some of 
the better students, using Wilson’s Standard Catalog of Books for 
High School Libraries, assist with the cataloguing. 

Since our library must be closed during class periods because 
there is no teacher available to supervise it, there is consequently 
no opportunity for the students to use reference books there. The 
reference books at present are all on open shelves in the outer office. 
The students are encouraged to use the larger city library as well 
as their own school library for general reading and for special re- 
ports. 

The students derive many benefits from their membership in the 
library club. One obvious benefit is their familiarity with the or- 
ganization of a library—the Dewey Decimal System, the card cata- 
logue, the types of books, and the arrangement of books on the 
shelves. They develop habits of co-operation and punctuality. Ifa 
student reports late to work, he is deprived of his privilege of acting 
as librarian. The students’ naive pride in the library is especially 
evident at the Mothers’ Day tea when they personally conduct their 
mothers to their library before they will allow them to have tea. 
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It pleases me to enter the crowded library on any afternoon and to 
find the student librarians engrossed in their work, efficiently charg- 
ing and checking books. Many of the library club members are there 
selecting books for themselves and their friends—books they have 
handled during the club period. A student librarian is earnestly 
recommending a good book to a younger reader. I feel that my 
library project has been worth while. 


SOUND RECORDING IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
ENGLISH CLASS 


WALTER GINSBERG' 


The well-equipped English laboratory should give an important place 
to the instantaneous recording instrument. Recently developed to a high 
standard of tonal fidelity and operating simplicity, the instruments— 
commonly termed “recorders’’—are being distributed by at least one pro- 
ducer? on a scale wide enough to effect a price level within the reach of the 
school budget. 

Actual classroom experiences already attest the practicability and ef- 
fectiveness of the recorder as a powerful aid to English teaching. From 
the field come reports emphasizing applications to these areas of the cur- 
riculum: 

1. Speech correction and development.—The recorder enables the pupil 
to hear his own voice as it sounds to others. In this single achievement 
there is a wealth of implications for the speech program. The motivating 
values of an awakened voice consciousness and the opportunities for self- 
analysis are made possible by the phonograph record of the voice. For 
the first time the pupil can judge for himself these aspects of his speech: 
rate, force, quality, pitch, enunciation, pronunciation, inflection patterns, 
and the more general personality attributes reflected in the way one 
speaks. Not only can he judge his voice as it sounds at a certain time; 
through a series of recordings, systematically made at intervals, he can 
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measure his speech progress throughout the school years. A veteran teach- 
er, who pioneered in classroom recording, relates: 

In our school, following the practice of many other schools, we keep a history 
of voice development at various intervals throughout a student’s high school 
career. The number of recordings ranges from six to twelve. The value of these 
recordings is that they are a living proof of a student’s progress in such desirable 
voice qualities as tone placement, clearness, strength, and pitch control. Sec- 
ondary school students, particularly boys, are impressed with the “growing up” 
processes of their voices: increase in resonance, strength, and maturing of pitch. 
All students are interested in making recordings superior to that of the previous 
year. Conscious of need for improvement, students usually make every effort 
to train themselves for the recordings that lie ahead.3 


2. Literature expericnces.—The recorder provides a strong stimulus to 
the study of poetry and drama. By preparing to make a recording of his 
own oral interpretations, the pupil takes a new and salutary interest in the 
literature. As the culmination of the experience, the recording may be 
added to a library of oral interpretations by pupils. Such a set of record- 
ings may serve future literature study in the same way that a set of 
themes by pupils has uses in future written composition teaching. Ex- 
amples of excellent interpretations by pupils prove stimulating and in- 
structive. 

3. Play rehearsal and production.—The recorder aids the dramatics 
coach by making the stage aspirant a critical audience to his own acting. 
The criticisms of the coach are driven home more quickly and effectively 
than would otherwise be possible. At the Horace Mann School for Girls 
the recorder has been used in another connection with school dramatics. 
The girls make records of high lights of the current productions, preserv- 
ing them for the school’s posterity. If a play should be repeated in the 
future, the coach would have the benefit of the records of the earlier pro- 
duction. In some schools the recorder is used to create special sound ef- 
fects. These are prepared and recorded by the pupils in advance of the 
production of the play. 

4. Creative writing —The recorder provides a real purpose in written 
composition activities. Scripts incorporating radio techniques are actual- 


3 Henry V. Andrews, of Girard College, Philadelphia, in a mimeographed monograph 
“On Speech Recording.”” The monograph is part of a projected book on recorders and 
recordings in teaching, to be issued by Dr. Ellsworth C. Dent, educational director of 
the R.C.A. Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N.J. Mr. Andrews’ discussion includes 
detailed, classroom-tested procedures in voice recording. Through the courteous co- 
operation of Dr. Dent, English teachers may now obtain a copy of ‘‘On Speech Record- 
ing” by sending ten cents to the Educational Department of the R.C.A. Manufac- 
turing Co. 
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ly produced, played back, and preserved to the great satisfaction of the 
pupils. Planning a dramatization, writing the script, assigning parts, re- 
hearsing, and finally making the recording enable the pupils to undergo a 
complete English experience fraught with purpose and satisfying out- 
comes, to say nothing of the desirable skills acquired. 

These four applications suggest some of the uses of recordings of pupils 
in high-school English; the resourceful teacher will discover others. In 
many places the recorder is being applied to the school’s radio receiver. 
Programs are recorded and preserved for introduction to the pupils at a 
time that best suits the teaching situation. A rich library of historic ad- 
dresses, correlated music, and broadcasts designed particularly for Eng- 
lish work is being preserved on records. 

The recorder can be used to play the records professionally produced 
outside the school.4 The better instruments adjust to record or play back 
at either 78 revolutions per minute (the standard for home and school 
phonographs) or at 333 revolutions per minute (the standard for radio 
transcriptions). Consult the Audio-visual Handbooks for a technical but 
clear discussion of recording equipment. And ask for information from 
the following producers of disk-recording equipment: 


Allied Recording Company Presto Recording Corporation 
126 W. Forty-sixth St., New York 242 West Fifty-fifth St., New York City 


pred Radiotone, Inc. 
David Bogen Company, Inc. 7356 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
662 Broadway, New York Cit ; 

R.C.A. Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Bruno Laboratories, Inc. Camden, N.J. 
30 W. Forty-sixth St., New York City 


; Sound Apparatus Company 
Cellutone Record and Manufacturing 


150 W. Forty-sixth St., New York City 


Company 
1135 W. Forty-second St., Los Ange- Sound Specialties Company 
les, Calif. 31 Beckley Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation Speakophone Recording and Equip- 
88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica, N.Y. ment Company 

; 23 W. Sixtieth St., New York City 
Federal Recorder Company, Inc. 

50 W. Fifty-seventh St., New York Universal Microphone Company, Ltd. 


City Inglewood, Calif. 
Walter C. Garwick Wilcox-Gay Corporation 
Rye, N.Y. Charlotte, Mich. 


4See Walter Ginsberg, ‘‘Recordings for High-School English,’’ English Journal, 
XXIX (February, 1940), 134-40. 

5 Ellsworth C. Dent, Audio-visual Handbook (rev. ed.; Chicago: Society for Visual 
Education, 1939). 
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INTRODUCING THE INTRODUCTION 


We were having one of those “man-to-man” talks—my class and I. 
Somehow we had got around to the subject of “‘shyness.”” (I was fishing— 
would they bite?) 

I had told them how, in my early days, I would avoid any callers there 
might be in the house by going around to the rear and upstairs, thus 
skirting the living-room with its chatting guests. ‘“Now it wasn’t because 
I lacked curiosity that I acted this way,” I continued, “or because I 
didn’t want to know them. In fact, a furtive glance would sometimes give 
the knowledge of the guests’ identity. How do you account for my be- 
havior?” I flung out. 

It was Sam, I think, whose hand signaled me. ‘‘Maybe you were afraid 
of being introduced to them.” 

“Yes, I think you’re right, Sam. But why should I have been afraid of 
being introduced to strangers?” - 

And this tiie it was Rachel who gave the reply-perfect. ‘“‘Because you 
didn’t know what to say.” 

With the satisfaction of the fisherman who has landed his prize, I pro- 
ceeded, ‘“‘Now, perhaps, no one ever felt that way but me..... ” At this 
point I was interrupted by amused smiles and eager hands. By far the 
majority of the class confessed that they felt just that way. John ex- 
pressed the wish of the group when he said, “Why don’t we learn what to 
say? Then we’d like to be introduced.” (I tossed my fish into the basket 
and closed the lid.) 

The first step was to list the things we would like to know. They read 
somewhat like this: (a) The correct forms of introduction. (b) The ac- 
cepted acknowledgments to these forms. (c) How to start a conversation 
between two persons after one has introduced them. (d) How to “throw 
out” leads for conversation. (¢) How to “pick up” these conversational 
leads. (f) How to cultivate some degree of ease about the whole thing. 
(g) How to take one’s leave of a group. 

After all, wasn’t this the whole thing in a nutshell? So, we were off! 
My call for “guinea pigs” for experimental purposes was enthusiastically 
received. A group of three persons offered themselves. Soon groups of 
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three or more were formed taking in the entire class. But why should I 
continue? Gloria, one of our most able conversationalists, wrote up the 
activity for the Broadcaster, our weekly publication. Here it is. 


SKITS PORTRAY CORRECT FORMS OF INTRODUCTION 


LH girls and boys have completed a unit on introductions in their English 
course. Groups of three pupils were formed and original skits planned by the 
groups. 

TELLS OF VALLEY FORGE 

One of the favorite skits was in charge of David Robinson, the leader, who 
introduced Dorothy Karp to Verna Engel. After the introduction David started 
the conversation and then excused himself, leaving the two strangers together. 
Verna, with poise and ease, told of her trip to Valley Forge. Dorothy added 
much interest to the conversation by asking questions which led Verna to tell of 
the famous Memorial Chapel and the huts in which the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tionary War spent many dark days. The conversation was naturally ended 
when Dorothy asked if she might see some of the souvenirs that Verna had 
brought back with her. 

CLASS SETS STANDARDS 

Each group was judged by three standards. Was the correct form of intro- 

duction used? Did the conversation begin easily and naturally? Were the stu- 


dents self-controlled and at ease? 
It was thought by the whole class that this method was a pleasant way 
of learning how to introduce people properly.—GLorIA LIPKIN. 


But were these not artificial situations created specifically for the class- 
room? Definitely, yes. But we were practicing for the real! And a few 
months later came our opportunity. We gave an original play followed 
by a tea for our parents and friends. It was with sincere pride that I 
watched my students introduce parents and teachers, start them off on a 
conversation, chat for a while with unfeigned interest, then leave the 
group to join another. 

Yes, it was with pride that I watched them. The element of wonder 
also held me, wonder that they had learned so easily what it had taken 
their teacher so many years to know—the fun of introducing and meeting 
others. (They’ll never avoid guests in the living-room, I hope—I hope— 
I hope!) 

LuciLE LouNAS 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 
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CARD FILES FOR BOOK REPORTS 


Ever since the state department of education upset our little fruit 
basket of free reading, we have been struggling to find some way to 
sugar-coat the outside reading assignment to make the students take it 
and like it. We think students will not enjoy this reading if too much 
force is applied. In the first place, we have revised the state list, making 
additions of modern books that appeal to modern young people. 

The minimum state requirement is three books each semester and the 
penalty is no credit in the course if a student is delinquent in the assign- 
ment. Last year I had the whole-souled contempt of my ninth-grade stu- 
dents because I enforced the law to the letter E (failure) if reports were 
not forthcoming. Some of them never did come through. They did not 
like the list—‘‘wasn’t nothin’ on it they wanted to read.” 

In a lucid moment last summer while I was cramming for orals and 
working on my thesis, I had a brain storm which cast up on the fringe of 
consciousness a plan which looked like treasure. I turned it over and back 
for workable possibilities. It looked all right to me. 

My nice new filing-box would do splendidly to induce the most ob- 
streperous student to record his reading on clean cards, as soon as he had 
finished a book. I let the students do the recording themselves. They are 
proud of the box, the cards, and their growing lists. 

To add to the intrigue, I announced that I would spring a surprise 
for those who had recorded their first books by a certain date. All would 
have ample time to read one book at least. Most of the students had con- 
fidence and faith enough in my honesty to accept the challenge. A few 
skeptical ones let the date pass without doing anything about it. When I 
announced the surprise on the “dead line” date, they saw that they had 
really missed something. Those who had recorded their books on the 
cards were relieved of taking a written test on their reading. The skeptical 
“sit-backers” had to write a report for me. 

On November 17 another report was due for those who finished the re- 
quired outside reading for the semester. Now all of the cards are com- 
plete as to assignment and a large number have five and six extra books 
recorded. 

How do I find out whether they have really read the books? By any 
number of informal tricks. Sometimes I ask a student about a certain 
book that I haven’t read. I want to know what it is like, its purpose, its 
characters, and what not. I encourage them to talk about their books as 
if they wanted some one else to read them. When a discussion is started 
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others contribute their opinions and reactions and we have a pleasant 
time. 

A little more formal are the Monday morning book discussions, when 
they may tell about any books they have read. These need not be from 
the book list but generally are because they are fresh in the minds of the 


students. 
ANNA C. REARICK 


SAPULPA, OKLAHOMA 


THE TRAGIC CONSEQUENCES OF READ- 
ING A BOOK 


Once there was a young man who had a fair education, good health, 
and an undisturbing philosophy of life. As it turned out later, his greatest 
misfortune was that he could read. For one day there was brought to his 
attention a book purporting to differentiate between words that seemed 
almost alike but which were, upon analysis, oh so different. This book 
distinguished very carefully between “‘lay” and “‘lie,” “I”? and “me,” 
“cupfuls” and “‘cups full,” “further” and “farther,” “will” and “shall,”’ 
“provided” and “providing,” each other” and “one another,” “mad” 
and “angry,” “different from” and “different than,” and many, many 
more. There were over five hundred solidly packed pages, and every page 
contained a dire warning against using one word for another. ‘A man is 
known by his speech,” threatened the author. “If you are slovenly in 
your choice of words, people will consider that you are equally slovenly in 
your work, your dress, and your thinking!” 

Now the young man with the fair education and undisturbing phi- 
losophy of life read every page, word for word, and as he read his wonder 
grew. Never before had he realized that English was so complex, that it 
held so many traps for the unwary, so many pitfalls for the uninitiated. 
And since he had only a fair, although (or so he had formerly thought) an 
adequate education, he trusted the printed word implicitly and without 
reservations. 

This book had the most far-reaching consequences upon the young 
man’s life. The young man had a satisfying job, a pretty sweetheart, a 
flourishing wardrobe, and a large number of friends. He was not an im- 
portant member of the community, but, on the other hand, he was cer- 
tainly not a troublesome one. And he never thought enough about the 
ills of the world to be made unhappy by them. But now his friends no- 
ticed a change in the young man, and many people began to believe that 
he had become just a mite eccentric. 
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It must be admitted that there was some foundation for this belief. 
First, the young man began to speak rather oddly. He did not appear to 
have his mind on what he was saying; rather, his thoughts seemed to be 
turned inward, and his face was that of a person who is making some 
supreme effort of memory. He weighed his words so carefully that he 
often made his listeners acutely uncomfortable. Moreover, having de- 
cided finally on some particular word, he was not satisfied, and would 
substitute another. But this one did not please him any better, and he 
would revert to the original word. He did this so frequently that he gave 
more the illusion of quarreling with himself than of speaking. And al- 
ways there was that tense look on his face, as if he were in a perpetual 
state of emotional stress. 

His boss said to him once: ‘‘What’s the matter with you these days, 
Charlie? Seem to be laying down on the job, I’d say. Had a lot of com- 
plaints lately. Something on your mind?” 

The young man spoke with awkward slowness and almost morbid 
deliberation. ““No..... There is nothing . . . . on my mind. I’m no dif- 
ferent....than....from....I mean than....no, from, the way 
I’ve always been. I’m not .... laying.... lying... . lying? yes, lying 
down on the job..... 

“Well,” snapped the boss, “did your girl give you the gate?” 

“Why, no. We get along swell .. . . I mean, very well. We never get, 
no, become, angry ....at?....with?.... yes, with... . one another 

And then that faraway look came into the young man’s eyes, and the 
boss knew there was no use in questioning him any further. (Or is it 
farther? No, I guess it’s further.) For the young man was mumbling to 
himself, “Lay? Lie? Lie means rest, lay means place..... Lay down 
on the job, /ie down on the..... % 

Then it was also observed that the young man had developed a 
strange way of listening. He would turn his head to one side, so that he 
could not see the speaker, but could apparently hear him all the better, 
for his ear seemed to be aimed, so his friends said, directly at the words. 
And his friends had the painful sensation that he never paid any attention 
to what they said, but rather examined each word separately—like a 
scientist looking at a specimen through a microscope—just searching for 
mistakes. 

Another change took place in the young man that was not quite so 
obvious to the naked eye. He no longer read for information. Indeed, he 
scarcely tried to make sense out of a written paragraph. Instead he took 
sadistic satisfaction in ferreting out violations of the new rules he had 
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learned. He spent most of his spare time with a red pencil, underlining 
misused words. 

That he found mistakes everywhere, in books, newspapers, magazines, 
even on billboards, that he could underline a word in almost every line of 
even the best authors, did not shake his faith in ““The Book.” On the 
contrary, it merely confirmed him in his belief that few writers knew good 
English, that most authors were slovenly in their use of language, and 
hence, of course, in their dress, work, and thoughts. It was a red-letter 
day in his new career when he discovered that even Shakespeare did not 
understand how to use the English language properly. 

In a few weeks the young man was without friends, job, sweetheart, or 
health. He became suspicious of everyone, and his former undisturbing 
philosophy of life changed to a sour misanthropy. “What a world,” he 
reflected bitterly, choosing his words carefully, “‘in which no one is able 
properly to use his native tongue! Is there any wonder that we have dis- 
trust, cheating, wars... . ?” 

His own language was now precise, pedantic, and meticulous. He spoke 
little, for he could rarely find anyone to listen to him, but what he said 
conformed without an iota of deviation to the most exactingly puristic 
standards of this or any other age. 

Then, one day, his mind snapped. It is really quite understandable. 
Browsing through “The Book,” the only activity which now gave him any 
pleasure, he suddenly stopped as if frozen. He stared with incredulous 
eyes. In a frenzy, a wild dread in his heart, he tore back to a different 
page. He read with mounting despair. There was no doubt of it. Shaking 
as if with ague, he referred again to the passage that had first arrested his 
eye. Coldly, flagrantly, the words stared at him. Even his supreme au- 
thority, “The Book” itself, had turned upon him. Calmly, without an ex- 
cuse, the author in explaining a rule was here saying that which, on another 
page, he had maintained it was high treason to say! A terrible doubt in his 
mind, the young man turned to another page. His greatest fears were 
soon realized. Another instance! And here, another! And yet another! 

He is really quite harmless. He wanders the streets silently, a broken 
man. He has sealed his lips against speech, and in years has not been 
known to utter a single word. He sleeps in hallways and lives on the pity 
of his former friends, who occasionally bring him food. And since he is 
perfectly harmless, no one bothers him. 

NoRMAN LEwIs 
NEw ROCHELLE, NEw YORK 
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MODERN STUFF LIKE MACBETH 


We teachers of English know him, the sour-faced Senior of less than 
mediocre ability. Because his parents insist, he tolerates school bodily; 
mentally he is out shooting pheasants, rabbits, or deer in (and out of) 
season. He is no disciplinary problem; indeed, we sometimes wish he 
were, that we might have at least something positive to call to his atten- 
tion. 

To escape such an individual would be rare in a career of teaching. 
One frequently thinks of one’s pedagogical summer courses and wonders 
about that pat platitude encountered in the philosophy of education: 
‘““A teacher can rouse interest, if he himself is interested and interesting.” 
Is a teacher, then, a failure because of a particular Senior’s constant 
scowling? I think not, if the majority of one’s classes seems eagerly atten- 
tive. Strangely enough, however, to my intense personal and professional 
delight, sour-face has at least temporarily become pleasant. Shakespeare 
is the cure! It has occurred to me that other teachers may want to know 
how or why. That there are other teachers who have had a similar ex- 
perience or who regularly use the suggestion offered here I am well aware. 
This article is presented only because I know from my own experience 
and from painful observation that there are even in these enlightened 
days still many teachers of English who are too closely bound by self- 
consciousness. They are afraid to let their own reading talent have real 
influence in a classroom, and thereby they fail to be interesting. 

Our curriculum, predetermined largely by the administration, requires 
in the Senior year of the general course a more or less rapid survey of 
English literature from Beowulf to Katherine Mansfield, and beyond if 
there be time. Emphasis may well rest upon the adverb “more.” The 
teacher is permitted, fortunately, some use of his own discretion. Little 
do my students realize their good luck, for they are consequently spared 
an analysis of The Faerie Queen. In modern parlance, we “‘skip it.”’ I do 
this purposely because I wish to give the time thereby gained to Macbeth. 

Ever with an eye, or a corner of an eye, to sour-face’s possible reaction, 
I this year introduced Macbeth as I always do by reading the first scene 
aloud while the class followed the text silently. I make no denial of the 
fact that in any reading aloud I am usually completely engrossed in the 
interpretation of the piece; I do what some may scornfully call “putting 
on an act,” though there are few enough gestures. Often I have wished as 
I look back that my own high-school teachers had “‘put on an act” for me. 
At the end of Act I, Scene I of Macbeth, invariably the students say cold 
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chills are running up and down their spines. Certainly that is true of my 
own spine. I shall always look upon the reading of the witches’ eerie fore- 
boding words as a failure unless there is a similar spinal refrigeration. Our 
class’s progress in the play interspersed with much oral interpretation is 
probably little different from the progress of many another class. My only 
contention is that an intelligent teacher never loses an opportunity to 
interpret ideas dramatically. Naturally Macbeth has sufficient power to 
carry itself and all its students along. We omit no lines. 

What, then, has become of sour-face? During the short—very short— 
class discussion of the fact that any real history connected with Macbeth 
occurred years before Shakespeare’s day, and that Shakespeare himself 
wrote a few centuries ago, sour-face was again mentally bringing down 
cock pheasants on the wing; but toward the end of our study of the play 
he lingered one afternoon to ask, “Are we going to be able to read any 
more of those Shakespeare plays?” and to state fervently, “I always 
thought Shakespeare was foolish before, but, gosh, I wish we didn’t have 
to read so much old stuff, so we’d have a chance to read more of this 
modern stuff like Macbeth!” 

Could Shakespeare himself have asked for a more genuine tribute? 
Even the archaic Elizabethan language had not made sour-face think of 
Shakespeare as anything but modern, and modernity in the eyes of 
adolescents is the ne plus ultra. If for the remainder of this year sour-face 
should subside into his old aloof toleration, his life has been once vibrantly 
touched. We shall see if a spark can again be struck with Pepys, Boswell, 
Goldsmith, Burns, Keats, or Dickens. Perhaps Browning lends himself as 
well as anyone to the technique of ‘“‘putting on an act,” especially in such 
poems as ‘“‘My Last Duchess” or “Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister.’”’ In 
any case, the sour-faced Senior of less than mediocre ability has been 
caught at least for fleeting moments by that never to be despised device of 
genuine interpretation through sympathetic oral reading, colloquially 
known as “‘putting on an act.”” Would to heaven more teachers of English 
would stoop to it if it is now beneath them. The proof of its worth is in 
the boy’s unsolicited admiration for ‘modern stuff like Macbeth.” 


EVELYN M. Trews 


NANTUCKET H1GH SCHOOL 
NANTUCKET ISLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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A UNIT IN VOCABULARY STUDY 


During the past few years, like many English teachers, I have been 
searching for better methods of attacking the problem of vocabulary 
building. Last year my reading and experiments culminated in a unit 
which met with favorable pupil response and left me with the feeling that 
my students had really improved in that phase of English study which is 
probably the most difficult and yet most fundamental to progress in com- 
prehension or expression. 

I believe that many authorities are right in their emphasis upon the 
limitations of a dictionary definition and the necessity of supplementing 
it in the process of learning a new word with large numbers of contexts. 
This belief underlay my planning of the unit. 

First, I secured excellent motivation by a presentation and discussion 
of Johnson O’Connor’s article ‘““Vocabulary and Success,’ which always 
startles students into a desire to attack vocabulary study. Then a list of 
fourteen qualifying adjectives were presented for immediate study. A pre- 
test showed each student how many he had already mastered, and sup- 
plementary work was assigned high-ranking students. Next we discussed 
four important steps in learning a new word: (1) a study of its definition; 
(2) a study of the form and meaning of related nouns, verbs, and adverbs; 
(3) a consideration of its use in the sentences of good writers; (4) its use 
in original sentences. 

Our study began with the discussion of a set of definitions for the 
several meanings of each word which I had selected from good, unabridged 
dictionaries. These, together with sentences illustrating each use, the stu- 
dents placed in their notebooks as a basis for study. Each agreed to hand 
in contexts for any of the words which he found in his reading. Every day 
I received a number, which I classified as to word and shade of meaning, 
and filed. Supplementary novel reading, which the class was already en- 
gaged in, supplied an abundance of sentences. 

After a considerable number of good contexts were collected, we began 
what, I believe, was the best part of the unit. An entire class period was 
devoted to a discussion of each word in connection with a large number of 
illustrating sentences, which were put on the blackboard. By reference to 
them I was able to make clear how the connotation of a word often makes 
it unsuitable for use in a given sentence where according to its dictionary 
definition it seems to fit. 


* Magazine Essays of Today, ed. Elias Lieheiman (New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 
1935): 
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Also, we noticed the importance of placing any of the words being 
learned into groups of a similar word level. Thus the feeling for the proper 
idiomatic use of the word was absorbed by many students. Any who cared 
to do so had an opportunity to copy from the board into their notebooks 
the sentences which they wished to study in review. 

The final test called for matching meanings and words and for original 
sentences. As several of the adjectives studied were similar, as “gro- 
tesque” and “‘bizarre,”’ this matching was not as easy as one might sup- 
pose. The original sentences were, of course, a real test of mastery. For 
instance, they were asked to use the word “eminent” in three sentences 
illustrating three varying shades of meaning. 

Of course, the grading of the test papers was a difficult chore. In check- 
ing the sentences, for instance, I gave two points for excellent idiomatic 
use of a word and one only for a slightly awkward but fairly correct use. 
Asa result my final scores seemed to me really significant of the degree of 
mastery attained. I think the extra time given to grading was well spent, 
also, because when the papers were returned to the students, they seemed 
proud of what they had mastered and were enabled by the marks and 
comments to understand their errors. Many of them voluntarily under- 
took projects in word study for the rest of the quarter. 


CYNTHIA McHarcG 


HickKMAN HicH ScHOOL 
CoLuMBIA, MISSOURI 


CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


My Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary gives two pronunciations for a num- 
ber of city names, such as Los Angeles, Birmingham, and Chicago. Isn’t 
the dictionary violating the established rule that the correct pronuncia- 
tion of a place name is the one used in the place? DEL 


When the best modern dictionaries give variant pronunciations for a 
place name, they are in a sense violating the old rule, but the statement 
of the rule is at fault, not the dictionaries. The fault is in the phrase 
“the correct pronunciation.” The word the implies one and one only. It 
is necessary if we observe the iron law of usage to recognize the currency 
of divided usage in pronunciation. And divided usage occurs in place 
names and personal names as well as in other types of words. 

Your dictionary says in effect that many cultivated people pronounce 
the second syllable of Chicago with the vowel of Jaw, and that many other 
cultivated people pronounce the second syllable with the vowel of arm." 

It is well to remember that the rule you cite was formulated in opposi- 
tion to various theoretical notions about the pronunciation of city names. 
A century ago many people wanted to “‘fix” place-name pronunciations in 
accordance with etymology, spelling, popular vote, British practice, or 
“logic.”” ‘“The correct pronunciation” meant the local pronunciation as 
actually found, in distinction to the various “improvements.” 

Incidentally, the present writer, who has for a long time lived near 
Birmingham, Alabama, does not understand why the Webster diction- 
aries place the local pronunciation second rather than first. 


Do the modern “scientific” grammarians disagree with the statement 
frequently made in Freshman handbooks that usage determines correct- 
ness, but that beginners must observe certain traditional rules for the 
discipline provided? 

j.s.c. 


If he sticks strictly to his province, the scientific grammarian is not 
concerned with matters of practical pedagogy. His proper function is the 
discovery and publication of linguistic facts and principles, leaving the 

«(Both are common at all social levels in the city itself—Ep1rTor.] 
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application of the facts and principles to people whose specialty is teach- 
ing. Most grammarians, however, are also teachers who use textbooks, 
and the literature of modern grammar does reveal some disagreement 
with the statement. 

The chief objection is apparently that the textbooks consider every 
user a beginner, whether the books are for fifth-grade children, college 
Freshmen, or college Seniors. It is interesting to note that college lan- 
guage departments usually call the first year’s study of a foreign language 
a “beginning” course, the second year’s study an “‘intermediate”’ course, 
and further study “‘advanced.” In the use of French or Spanish, a person 
who has passed a nine-month course meeting three hours a week is no 
longer a “‘beginner,’’ but many Freshman-handbook writers consider col- 
lege students who have spoken and written English daily for ten to 
fifteen years “‘beginners.”’ 

Another objection is that many of the disciplinary rules are not bona 
fide simplifications or regulations of English grammar, such as might 
be entirely justified in pedagogy, but are merely traditional dogmas long 
outdated in even very formal English. This contention is strongly sup- 
ported by the studies of textbooks made by Sterling Leonard and Robert 
Pooley. Some scientific grammarians argue persuasively that the teaching 
of rules which violate the practice of the best speakers and writers is ques- 
tionable discipline. 


How do you construe hard in the sentence He is hard at work? 
P. L. M. 


The word hard is one of the English adverbs that occur both with and 
without the suffix -/y with a distinction of meaning in the two forms. 
Others are fine, finely; near, nearly; high, highly, etc. In the sentence given, 
at work is a prepositional phrase (by structure) which is an adjective (by 
function). Curme cites other examples, as J am in favor of the measure; 
He was quite at ease; He is always at strife with the world (Parts of Speech 
and Accidence, p. 44). In the same volume (p. 72) Curme says, “‘An Ad- 
verb, however, modifies not only thus a single word, but often also a 
prepositional phrase, a subordinate clause, or an independent statement. 
....” He cites such examples as He has traveled entirely around the 
world; He is almost across the river; She is quite at home. In all these 
sentences the underlined word is an adverb modifying an adjectival prepo- 
sitional phrase. Hard at work is thus a complement consisting of an adjec- 
tival phrase modified by a simple adverb. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


GROWTH OF AN ENGLISH CLUB 


On November 7 the Minneapolis English Teachers’ Club celebrated 
its twentieth anniversary. At that time it presented its members with a 
history of the club from its inspiration through the attendance of Misses 
Edith M. Penney, Adah G. Grandy, and Rewey Belle Inglis at the 
meeting of the National Council in Chicago in 1918 to the present. This 
history shows an amazing list of writers and educators as speakers before 
the club, which has grown through the years until it now numbers two 
hundred elementary- and high-school teachers. During recent years the 
president has been sent to a meeting of the National Council as a member 
of the board of directors, with expenses paid. Also during the last four 
years the club has awarded a scholarship of one hundred dollars to a 
young person selected by a committee of English teachers appointed by 
the president. The present officers are Geneva R. Jennings, Nokomis 
Junior High School, president; Jessie Abbott, North High School, vice- 
president; Birdella M. Ross, Edison High School, secretary-treasurer. 


A RADIO BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A bibliography of books, pamphlets, etc., dealing with radio has been 
prepared by Max J. Herzberg, chairman of the Council’s Radio Com- 
mittee. This includes much free and inexpensive material. A copy may 
be obtained by writing to Mr. Herzberg, Weequahic High School, New- 
ark, New Jersey, and inclosing five cents to pay for mailing, etc. 


THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 
“The Crisis in American Literature” is a series of six articles in recent 
issues of the Sewanee Review dealing with the conflicting ideologies which 
are causing reconsideration of ideals and values everywhere. 
In the first of the series, ‘Literature Today,” Professor L. Robert Lind 
declares contemporary literature has entered upon a period of decline. A 
preoccupation with social and spiritual decay and a lack of truly im- 
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portant figures and movements to give inspiration have culminated in a 
philosophy of despair and defeatism and in a tendency toward escape 
by making literature a nonhuman abstraction. 

The second, ‘‘Propaganda and Letters,”’ announces that all literature 
and oratory, all education or public speech, can be looked upon as 
propaganda in so far as they attempt to influence thinking toward certain 
ends. Although art can no longer be the sole motive of literature, litera- 
ture as propaganda cannot be criticized merely as propaganda but must 
first stand the test of its merits as literature. Literary propaganda must 
not be avowed but implicit, for it requires subtlety and finesse to appeal to 
the intellectuals; and it must develop a kinship with great folk-writing to 
reach the masses. 

That all literature worthy of the name has social significance is the 
declaration of the third article, “Literature and Social Consciousness.” 
“Social consciousness is a grappling with the realities of modern society, 
chiefly in its economic manifestations.”” It discerns the enemies of social 
welfare and proceeds against them. Skeptical, cynical, but practical, it 
turns away from the merely theoretical conception of good for mankind 
toward a means of achieving it. 

Thus, social consciousness in literature involves primarily the problems 
of communication, experience, social background, and observation. There 
is no place for unintelligibleness, ‘“‘poets talking to themselves” —Joyce, 
Pound, T. S. Eliot. Today proletarian literature has taken its place along- 
side bourgeois literature; and in proletarian art, as in all art, it is not the 
subject but its development that will define its value. The shams and 
weaknesses of democracy are being laid bare and supplanted by appeals 
of fascist and authoritarian social systems; propaganda and literature 
grow more inseparable; art and literature arise from and are a part of the 
social scheme. 

“Writers can learn if they will—that they can become if not the kings 
and prophets of the intellectual world . . . . at least competent guides and 
advisers, clear-eyed leaders of the blind.” 


Although prepared for publication before Mr. Howard’s sudden death, 
Edith J. R. Isaacs’ article, “Sidney Howard,” in a recent issue of 
Theatre Arts Monthly, reviewing his career and speaking of the future 
was sent to press in its original form. 

Mr. Howard was an excellent critic, one who could recognize his own 
limitations as well as another’s. To him the actor was the thing; the 
playwright merely selected and arranged material, and the actor pro- 
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jected characters, situations, and ideas across the footlights. He never 
considered himself a great playwright and ranked playwriting as a form 
distinctly second to that of the novel. He called the dramatist “a vi- 
carious actor.” 

The drama does not spring from a literary impulse but from a love of 
the brave, ephemeral, beautiful art of acting. When such a love becomes 
the obsession of genius, then great plays are written and great dramatists 
appear, as Ibsen, Shakespeare, and Chekhov appeared. 

Yet, despite the limits Sidney Howard places on his plays, he has 
written more successful plays, which have enjoyed long runs and offered 
fine parts for actors, than has almost any other active, living playwright. 
His close contact with the world around him, with the problems of 
people of every class, permitted him to write with eagerness and vitality. 

Through his long list of plays run failures as well as successes. In all 
there are “live stories, believable characters, good dialogue, theatrical 
situations. In the unsuccessful ones the proportions seem to be wrong; 
in the successful ones they are right, that is the major difference.”” Some 
of his “hits”? were: Ned McCobb’s Daughter, The Silver Cord, and They 
Knew What They Wanted. 

Widely hailed as a playwright, Howard was also recognized as an ex- 
cellent adapter. Christopher Bean, Dodsworth, and Yellow Jack, all adapta- 
tions, are among his outstanding successes. 

“His stories, even in the original plays, seem not so much to have 
been recreated within him as an artist’s tales usually are, as to have been 
ingeniously filtered out of the news or out of the air around him. That 
may be one reason why they are never great stories; that may be one 
reason why he can throw himself so whole-heartedly and to such good 
purpose into the world of adapting and dramatizing other men’s tales. . . - 
and that makes both actors and audience await always with attention the 
presentation of any new work signed by Sidney Howard’s pen.” 


The reading of The Complete Collected Poems (1906-1938) of William 
Carlos Williams prompted Ruth Lechlitner, in the September issue of 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, to trace the career and forecast the future 
of this American poet. Influenced, at first, by the Imagists, his style was 
marked by the conventional verse patterns; his subjects abounded in 
romanticism and sentimentality. Soon his characteristic free-verse style 
(Transitional Poems)—short, sharp lines—asserted itself. Then, in 1917, 
with the renascence of realism, Williams discovered the vast possibilities 
for social comment afforded by the commonplace objects of the American 
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scene. He voiced his objection to ostentation. He began to draw char- 
acters. With the direction he was to follow now determined, he perfected 
his structural technique. Conveying the feeling of tension, of primitive, 
primary color, of cold, sharp edges delighted him. 

Recently Williams has been interested in objectivism—‘‘the desire for 
what is objectively perfect.”’ He practices the art of making comment and 
object inseparable—of stopping just short of pointing meanings. 

Up to this time Williams has been contented with isolated perceptions. 
However, The Crimson Cyclamen shows a new tendency—a tendency to 
merge all separatenesses into a perfect whole. Here, then, is his new star. 
“Would it not be possible for him to achieve a fusion or cohesion of those 
factual, though disassociated and separately represented facets of the 
American social scene into something completely observed?” 


The growth of library science, aided by mechanical developments and 
developments in communication, has placed at the door of American stu- 
dents of European culture comparatively inexpensive, yet completely re- 
liable, sources of information. R. D. Jameson describes, in a recent 
issue of the Saturday Review of Literature, new methods put into service 
through the far-reaching efforts of Dr. Herbert Putnam, librarian emeritus 
of the Library of Congress. 

Particularly outstanding among the mechanical developments are 
photostatics and microphotography. Photostating makes possible, at a 
cost of twenty cents a sheet to cover printing and postage, the reproduc- 
tion of maps, medieval manuscripts, and pages from old books. This 
process, which is really a photograph taken directly on a sheet of sensi- 
tized paper, eliminates all possibility of error and allows the scholar 
greater opportunity to meditate within the confines of his own study at 
his own convenience. 

Microphotography, a more recent mechanical achievement, opens still 
more startling vistas to the stay-at-home scholar. Apparatus has been 
devised to photograph books rapidly and sharply, and in so doing to re- 
duce them in size from, say, 9 by 11 inches to 1 by 1 inch, with a com- 
parable reduction in weight. The most efficient type of projection appara- 
tus is a large box, the front of which is a piece of glass 14 by 18 inches on 
which the image, increased by ten to twenty-five diameters, can be 
thrown. By means of a crank device, one can “leaf” the pages of the 
book. The cost of reproducing a two-hundred-page book would range 
from two to four dollars, while the projection apparatus would amount 
to the price of a standard typewriter. Compared with the cost of scien- 
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tific volumes, now out of print, or with the expense of a trip to European 
libraries, the amount is negligible. 

Library science further assists the student, by means of the Union 
Catalog of the Library of Congress, to discover what resources for the 
study of any subject are to be found in more than seven hundred American 
libraries. There is also a duplicate catalogue of the British Museum. 
Catalogue cards on any subject may be photostated and mailed, along 
with needed books, to the home of the researcher. 

Thus, new methods, which make books usable, permit the scholar to 
derive full value from former “shelf-adorners.” 


A critical evaluation of the principles of V. L. Parrington in the Main 
Currents of American Thought is made by Granville Hicks in the fall, 1939, 
issue of Science and Society. Mr. Hicks points out that Mr. Parrington 
had his heroes and villains. Roger Williams, Samuel Adams, Thomas 
Paine, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, William Ellery Channing, 
Henry David Thoreau, Theodore Parker, Walt Whitman, and Wendell 
Phillips are among his heroes, while Cotton Mather, Thomas Hutchinson, 
Alexander Hamilton, John Marshall, James Russell Lowell, Daniel Web- 
ster, and Charles A. Dana lead the list of his villains. Although this tend- 
ency to take sides is one of the sources of the unusual vitality of his work, 
he seems at times so anxious to have heroes that in a pinch he makes them 
up. Thus he selects Thomas Hooker to offset Cotton and Winthrop in the 
seventeenth century, notwithstanding the fact that Hooker’s views were 
also held by many of the Puritans whom Parrington condemned. 

Although Parrington called himself an economic determinist, he does 
not treat conservatives and liberals in the same way. He heavily under- 
lines the motivation of conservatives, but in his phrase “generic liberal- 
ism” he suggests that there is a liberalism that is not economically deter- 
mined. Franklin, for example, was concerned “not with property or class 
interests, but with the common welfare”; Samuel Adams was “no self 
seeking politician, but a man of vision.’”’ In thus exempting his liberal 
from economic determinism, Parrington weakens his interpretation of the 
conservatives. 

When a writer fails to conform to Parrington’s theory of economic 
determinism, he refers to him as a cultural sport or as a variation from the 
cultural type. He fails to relate the way men wrote to the way they 
thought and felt and even fairly obvious connections are ignored. As Pro- 
fessor Harry Hayden Clark observed, “It is an obvious fallacy and a 
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dangerous sign to favor economic determinism and then omit—or nearly 
omit—whatever disproves the theory.” 

Notwithstanding these and other limitations of Parrington’s analysis, 
we must recognize the debt we owe him. Parrington’s boldness is ad- 
mirable if only on the ground that earlier historians of American thought 
had, as a rule, been so utterly timid and so nearly blind that Main Cur- 
rents was an astounding achievement. In emphasizing the heroic char- 
acter of Williams, Paine, Franklin, Jefferson, Jackson, Parker, and 
Thoreau, he called attention to those figures who are of greatest im- 
portance for us today, even if their glory consisted in achievements other 
than those Parrington emphasized. If Parrington were alive today he 
would doubtless be fighting for democracy. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


The recent discussions of the functions of general education, particu- 
larly at the college level, the widespread controversy occasioned by the 
writings of President Robert M. Hutchins, and the numerous experiments 
with survey courses and other innovations in collegiate instruction are in- 
terpreted and clarified in a survey article by Dr. V. T. Thayer in a recent 
issue of Educational Record. Of the three current trends in general edu- 
cation, Dr. Thayer discusses first the movement which he calls Neoformal- 
ism. His first illustration of this trend is the experimental college of the 
University of Wisconsin, directed by Alexander Meiklejohn. Although 
the experimental college was concerned with intelligence as a way of liv- 
ing and the faculty was sensitive to the role of the arts and crafts in educa- 
tion, its major aim was the training of a general intelligence which might 
be applied in any field. Dr. Hutchins also insists upon the thesis that the 
intellect is primary in directing the individual. He would employ not at 
all for purposes of schooling what the student learns from firsthand ex- 
perience. Neoformalists believe that the interests and concerns and needs 
of students are essentially irrelevant in the selection of a well-balanced 
educational diet. 

The second trend, which Dr. Thayer characterizes as education for ad- 
justment, emphasizes the absorption of essential knowledge, those facts 
and principles already accumulated within the major fields of learning. 
This trend is reflected, particularly in the junior colleges, in the organiza- 
tion of so-called survey courses designed to provide the student with the 
basic content of general education. At Colgate University, for example, 
students in their Freshman year were required some years ago to devote 
two-thirds of their time to five survey courses—surveys of the physical 
sciences, the biological sciences, the social sciences, the fine arts, and phi- 
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losophy and religion. At Goucher College and Stephens College the pro- 
gram is organized in terms of specific objectives of general education. In 
all of these instances Dr. Thayer sees a failure to take into account the im- 
mediate needs and peculiar circumstances of the student. 

The third trend, meeting the personal-social needs of students in a 
democratic society, takes the form of provision for the guidance of stu- 
dents. Originally an attempt to help students fit into the requirements of 
school and college life, the guidance movement has become a plan of cur- 
riculum organization in which the purposes and materials of all of gen- 
eral education have been reorganized in terms of a broad conception of the 
needs of individuals and of society. The advisory system at Stephens Col- 
lege, Goucher College, and the General College of the University of Min- 
nesota are illustrations of this new trend. General College, for example, 
is replacing ten of its earlier survey courses with four courses in four areas: 
personal life orientation, home and family life orientation, general voca- 
tional orientation, and social and civic orientation. 


In the December, 1939, issue of Progressive Education, Mr. Norman 
Studer, a teacher in the Little Red School House, New York City, tells 
how the experiences of twelve- and thirteen-year-old boys and girls are 
related to their writing in his school. Mr. Studer points out that the free 
expression characteristic of six- and seven-year-olds tends to disappear in 
the later years, partly because of the problems of the mechanics of writing 
and partly because the curriculum is so largely concerned with the task; 
and the experiences of school come mainly from books. In the Little Red 
School House the thirteen-year-olds study slavery as a phase of American 
history, but they visit at the same time the Harlem libraries, art centers, 
and social agencies, and they talk with many negro people of all walks of 
life. The same boys and girls tour New Jersey farming sections that sup- 
ply the city and spend a month at June camp together. Recently they 
conducted a series of trips that embraced the Jersey Homestead, a United 
States Resettlement Administration Co-operative Colony, the Ford As- 
sembly Plant at Edgewater, New Jersey, celery and onion farms in Mid- 
dletown, New York, a dam construction site at Lackawack, and other 
places. 

The English work of this year is so planned that it will give maximum 
help in interpreting these experiences for the children. Emphasis is placed 
on the type of writing that will help sharpen the senses and facilitate the 
child’s ability to express directly and naturally the things he observes. 
The student accounts are not simple accounts of where they went and 
what they saw, but attempts at reconstruction of the experience in all its 
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aspects. Through the pooling of their ideas and the recollections of their 
experiences the children are aided in evaluating and organizing their 
experiences. 

Creative writing need not, of course, center exclusively around experi- 
ences provided in the curriculum but may tap the personal lives of the 
children. The informal discussions of a student’s problems frequently find 
their way into stories, character sketches, and plays. Moreover, there is 
ample place in the year’s writing for flights of imagination, poetry and 
humor, and after a year’s work students begin to see writing not as some- 
thing esoteric but as a function of living, something as natural and useful 
as bread or salt. 


The Amateur Writer is a new magazine published “‘to assist beginning 
writers in learning their craft and to publish some of their best work; to 
provide a market for people of all occupations who have significant ex- 
periences and observations to report; to give intelligent critical comment 
to experienced writers and to provide an outlet for some of their experi- 
mental work; to encourage honest writing as a normal part of effective 
living.”” The magazine accepts short stories and sketches approximately 
one thousand to three thousand words in length, nonfiction articles up to 
four thousand words, articles on the special problems of writing up to two 
thousand words, and poetry up to full-page size. Controversial articles 
should be of general interest, well written, and different in character from 
those found in other magazines. 

Those who subscribe to the magazine have the privilege of sending in 
their writing for editorial criticism and comment and possible publication 
in the magazine. Contributions by nonsubscribers are not accepted. The 
magazine accepts no advertising. 

The A mateur Writer is a project of the Antioch Press, which is affiliated 
with Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. The subscription price is 


$4.00 per year. 


After surveying the phenomenal growth of the consumer movement in 
the United States, Mr. Reign S. Hadsell, of the Consumers Counsel Divi- 
sion of the United States Department of Agriculture, discusses the serv- 
ices which libraries throughout the country are providing to consumers, 
in the December, 1939, issue of the Bulletin of the American Library As- 
sociation. The great libraries of the country consistently report an enor- 
mous interest in reading matter dealing with consumer problems. One 
activity common to practically all libraries is the development of readers’ 
lists on consumers’ problems, under such titles as ‘‘Self-protection of the 
Consumer” and “Consumer Buying Guides.”’ A publication of the Wash- 
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ington, D.C., Public Library entitled Helping the Consumer has sections 
devoted to “Consumer Economics,” “Household Buying,” ‘Foods, 
Drugs, and Cosmetics,” and “Fraudulent Practices.” The Cincinnati 
Public Library recently distributed a special bibliography in connection 
with a forum on consumer problems conducted by the Adult Education 
Council. Special consumer bookshelf collections are maintained in the 
Cleveland Public Library and in the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Balti- 
more. In the latter library such publications as Consumers’ Guide, Con- 
sumers’ Union Reports, Consumers’ Research Bulletin, and Consumers’ 
Digests are assembled on a table and kept there permanently for con- 
sultation by readers. 

Mr. Hadsell recommends the organization of consumer-information 
centers with three main features: a consumer bookshelf; a vertical file of 
pamphlets, clippings, and excerpts; and a 35-inch card-index file for 
locating scattered sources of material on consumer problems. Two in- 
expensive guides to such material, the Consumers’ Bookshelf and Bibliog- 
raphy on Consumer Education, are published by the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office (Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C.) 
and Harper and Brothers, respectively. A list of topical headings which 
might be used for organizing a file for a consumer-information center is 
available at the Consumers’ Counsel Division of the A.A.A., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


THE BEST SELLERS' 


FICTION 
. Kitty Foyle, by Christopher Morley. Lippincott. 
. Escape, by Ethel Vance. Little. 
. Moment in Peking, by Lin Yutang. John Day. 
. The Nazarene, by Sholem Asch. Putnam. 
. Verdun, by Jules Romains. Knopf. 
. The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck. Viking. 
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NONFICTION 
. Land below the Wind, by Agnes Newton Keith. Little. 
. Country Lawyer, by Bellamy Partridge. Whittlesey. 
. Wind, Sand and Stars, by Antoine de St. Exupéry. Reynal. 
. Days of Our Years, by Pierre van Paassen. Hillman. 
. Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt. 


* For the week ending January 20. Compiled from bookstore reports by the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL READING 


Another book for the junior high school reading class has appeared— 
Let’s Read, Book II.t One measuring stick for a reading text is the ob- 
jectives listed in the ‘“Thirty-sixth Yearbook on Reading” and ‘‘An Ex- 
perience Curriculum in English.” Briefly, reading—exclusive of litera- 
ture—at the junior high school level has two main objectives: (1) to 
augment interest in reading and to establish the habit through recrea- 
tional reading; (2) to improve fundamental reading skills through work 
reading. 

Does this new book train the reader in these two fields? In the first 
area, recreational reading, yes. The main portion of the text is easy, 
interesting, narrative, and informational articles on diversified and mod- 
ern subjects—rodeos in Wyoming, “extras” in Hollywood, colored water- 
falls in South America—on children’s level in style and vocabulary. The 
sections are on dogs, sports, animals, hobbies, and adventuring—all of 
vital interest to junior high school pupils. The themes and treatment 
reveal the authors’ firsthand acquaintance with children. Surely from 
the many subjects introduced herein almost every pupil will find one to 
intrigue him into further reading. Some teachers may wish that a section 
on folklore and legends, with play for fancy and imagination, had been 
included, especially if the book is to be used with all readers. 

The stories, short at the beginning, increase in length—a plan recom- 
mended for retarded readers. One of the excellent features of each section 
is the list of books at the close. There is a wealth of activities suggested 
after each section. The inexperienced teacher will need to remember with 
regard to these that reading itself, not related activities, must occupy 
most of her pupils’ time. 

In format the book is attractive: large print ; wide margins; appropriate 
photographs; humorous, student-made cartoons; “‘catchy,’’ modern head- 
ings and titles, such as “America’s Number One Snake Man.” 

Since authorities agree that reading skills can be isolated and trained, 
a basic text should provide such practice. In this respect Let’s Read, 


* Roberts, Rand, Murphy, Appy. New York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. 
xili+536. 
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Book II is not adequate. The reader looks in vain for exercises in 
selecting main ideas, learning to phrase properly, visualization, following 
directions, outlining, word study. True, outlining, summarizing, follow- 
ing directions, and dictionary work are mentioned, but sufficient, definite 
exercises are not included. There is sufficient drill on noting details; the 
words in the selections are counted; the exercises on proportion encourage 
reflective thinking. Some work on vocabulary is included, but perhaps 
too often specialized terms, as “‘sahib,” “pylons,’’ “script’’—rather than 
words in the “basic 10,000,” necessary for attacking senior high school 
subjects. 

But perhaps the authors do not intend the book to be a basic text. 
At any rate, the reviewer believes the most judicious use of the book 
will be as a co-basal text in remedial reading classes. With this book to 
promote recreational reading and a companion text such as Flying the 
Printways or Reading in High Gear to provide practice in reading tech- 
niques, remedial classes in junior high school reading should make rapid 


progress. 
GeorciA E, MILLER 
SUPERVISOR, CHISHOLM HiGH SCHOOL 
CHISHOLM, MINNESOTA 


ADVENTURES IN MODERN LITERATURE! 


The editors of Adventures in Modern Literature have set forth in a 
convincing Preface their reasons for producing a book that reflects varied 
phases of present-day life. They proceed from the point of view that the 
approximate doubling of high-school enrolment within the last fifteen 
years has forced revolutionary changes in the objectives of secondary edu- 
cation. The former single objective, college preparation, now meets the 
needs of only one-third of the graduates. The present-day varied objec- 
tives are designed to fulfil, also, the requirements of the two-thirds who, 
upon graduation, face immediately the demands of citizenship in a lit- 
erate democracy. To these thousands Adventures in Modern Literature 
gives a valuable literary introduction to the personal and social] problems 
of modern life. These boys and girls are alert to the necessity of knowing 
what to think and what to do about the issues of the present time. 
The editors have chosen with great wisdom material which covers many 
fields of thought and is expressed in a wide variety of literary forms. 


*Ruth M. Stauffer and William H. Cunningham, High School Anthology: Adven- 
tures in Modern Literature. New York and Chicago: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939. 
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The college-preparatory student who has time for a course in modern 
literature will find this book an excellent stimulus for thought and dis- 
cussion as well as an expression of cultural thinking and an illustration 
of effective writing. 

Through ten types of literature the reader is introduced to one hundred 
and fifty-two selections by seventy-seven American, British, and Conti- 
nental writers. As many of these authors are still writing, the book is a 
reliable guide for the extensive reading of magazines and new books. 
Stephen Vincent Binét’s short story, ““The Devil and Daniel Webster”’; 
Hyman Levy’s article, “Everyone a Scientist”; and Paul de Kruif’s trib- 
ute to “Koch—the Death Fighter” are sure to send young people to the 
library for more of the same kind. 

The drama section deserves special commendation. In addition to the 
full-length and one-act plays this text contains a radio play and a motion- 
picture script, both of which are excellent examples of these important 
types of writing. The recognition of the radio and the motion picture is 
an innovation in literature texts and in this case is most appropriate. As 
mediums for discussion of present-day problems they are both popular 
and influential if one can judge from statements of pupils in any class. 

The reader’s appetite is appeased by the complete selections. There 
is none of that sensation of wishing that the editors had used all the 
essay or had refrained from murderously cutting a favorite story. Con- 
rad’s Rover in full is a happy choice for the conclusion of a volume in an 
adventure series. 

The illustrations are appropriate, for here are reproductions by such 
famous modern artists as Grant Wood, Thomas Benton, and Winslow 
Homer. Excellent photographs illustrate the text and illuminate the 
themes. 

Food for the mind, like food for the body, is successful if it gives satis- 
faction. Judged by this standard, Adventures in Modern Literature is 
highly successful. Even though the 1,170 pages make the book rather 
hard to handle, this inconvenience is offset by the discriminating choice 
of interesting, stimulating material, by the excellent editing, and by the 
artistic bookmaking. 

MABEL GODDARD 


ARSENAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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A BOOK FOR SENIOR ENGLISH 


Here is a courteous, stimulating, thoroughly pleasant text,' pleasant 
both in content and in format. Not once do the authors condescend to 
the pupils; rather, in each of the ten activity units they create the agree- 
able atmosphere of a well-run club or intelligent home. Much of the 
work is motivated by discussion or investigation of theater, books, maga- 
zines, radio, and movie. Obviously the authors realize that youth lives 
vitally before g:00 A.M. and after 3:00 P.M. This outside world of interest 
and the school world of extra-curricular activity are both brought into 
the schoolroom, not as distractions nor as sweetening for the bitter pill 
of learning, but as an integral part of an educated person’s speech, writing, 
and reading. 

To a teacher the pleasing and surprising factor in so informal a book 
is not only its logical arrangement, broad scope, and psychologically cor- 
rect presentation of material but its flexibility. The authors, aware of 
classroom problems, have made each unit complete in itself so that the 
year’s work may be planned not by the textbook-makers but by the 
teacher. Each unit follows the same pattern. First, the authors present 
some social situation demanding effective speech and writing; here they 
offer guidance and, occasionally, models. Second, they provide a wide 
range of “Other Interesting Things To Do” that, surprising as it may 
seem, are really stimulating. Third, they list carefully selected books, 
often with the exact chapter cited—books that illustrate the particular 
activity or problem under discussion. And, fourth, in “Corrective Exer- 
cises”’ they skilfully bootleg mechanics and grammar into the enjoyable 
program, but they manipulate this material so convincingly that even 
the casual reader feels that he should brush up on semicolons, agreement, 
or spelling rule. The order consistently followed in this section is a 
“diagnostic test, a simple explanation and illustration of the principle in- 
volved, a stimulating practice exercise, and a mastery test.’ Lockstep 
is thus avoided, since the pupil whose diagnostic test reveals knowledge 
is freed to work on other aspects; the teacher, meantime, can concentrate 
upon the backward student. 

To the tiny school minus an adequate library the book would prove 
baffling, but in a well-equipped school the constant intelligent references 
to books of interest would prove an invaluable guide not only for the 


* W. Wilbur Hatfield, Marion C. Sheridan, and Lawrence B. Goodrich, Senior Eng- 
lish Activities. New York: American Book Co., 1939. Pp. 528. 
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pupil and the teacher but also for the librarian. All in all the book is a 
gracious gift to a subject often ungraciously presented. 
Lucta B. MIRRIELEES 


MontTANA UNIVERSITY 
MissouLa, MONTANA 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Let the People Sing. By J. B. Priestley. Harper. $2.50. 

This popular English author has turned again to the middle-class English, whom he 
reveals as so real and engaging. Timmy Tiverton was a popular little comedian in his 
day, but now at fifty-five he is forced to admit that his day is over. He is in despair, but 
suddenly astonishing adventures pursue him; he picks up old and new friends, while 
unsuspected avenues of hope and love and service open to him. The book is not only 
entertaining—it is provocative. 


But You Are Young. By Josephine Lawrence. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

To those novels dealing with problems of middle-class families, The Sound of Running 
Feet, If I Have Four Apples, and others, Miss Lawrence has in her new book offered a 
study of the family dependent upon the labors of their children. Young Kelsie Wright 
dreams of a family of her own—a home with no wolf at the door; but the man she loves 
supports a willing-to-be-supported mother, and Kelsie’s unemployed father sees no 
reason why his children should look forward to lives of their own. Miss Lawrence puts 
the situation before us in an unbiased, sympathetic manner and draws no conclusions 
of her own. 


Royal Highness. By Thomas Mann. Knopf. $2.50. 

Royal Highness, now reissued, was first printed in 1905. The scene is pre-war Ger- 
many; it is a touching story of a prince with a shriveled arm, whose education was so 
planned that he accepted unquestioningly the narrow life he lived, not knowing there 
could be anything better. Perhaps the value of the book lies in its proof of Thomas 
Mann’s foresight in sensing coming tragic conditions. 


Capitol City. By Mari Sandoz. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Many readers will remember the vital story which Miss Sandoz wrote of her father, 
Old Jules. This savage indictment of despoilers who rule a city founded by strong-fisted 
individualists may name a Nebraska city, but it is too suggestive of a universal situa- 
tion. Miss Sandoz squashes the grapes of wrath, but she is sympathetic and, perhaps, 
hopeful. 

The Man the Devil Didn’t Want. By Percival Christopher Wren. Macrae- 

Smith. $2.50. 


This book affords remarkable character studies of twin brothers and the woman who 
loves them both and of some French legionnaires. The idea of the book is rather 
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unusual. Each brother tells his tale, the woman tells hers, and of course we get from 
each a picture of the other two. It is a powerful and ugly condemnation of war and an 
excellent psychological novel of swift action. 


Miss Susie Slagle’s. Augusta Tucker. Harper. $2.50. 

This is a story of student life at Johns Hopkins and especially of the four students 
who were mothered by Miss Susie, a most lovable boarding-house lady. It is a de- 
parture from the current doctor books so prevalent of late, compassionate and tender, 
but with plenty of humor and hearty living. 


Ivanhoe Keeler. Phil Stong. Farrar. $2.50. 

A readable story of the Mississippi Valley of steamboat days, with a fetching jacket 
design reminiscent of Pike County ballads and Currier and Ives and “a hero who passes 
calmly from one adventure to another.” 


The Eagles Gather. By Taylor Caldwell. Scribner. $2.50. 

The author’s novel, Dynasty of Death, the story of the rise of a munitions family, 
aroused much interest. The new novel deals with the same family and the struggle of 
justice and altruism against ruthlessness. Implications are disturbing; veiled insinua- 
tions are terrifying. It is a pity that the characters and incidents are so many that it is 
not an easy book to read, because here are many important and crushing truths which 
need to be brought home to everybody. 


Portrait of Jennie. By Robert Nathan. Knopf. $2.00. 

An impoverished young artist walking home through Central Park meets a little 
girl playing hop-scotch. She teaches him a wishing game. A charming acquaintance 
follows—somewhat in the manner of April Was When It Began. 


Love in the Sun. By Leo Walmsley. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

A Yorkshire man and a girl who had faith and love but no special business ability 
fixed up an old army hut on the Cornish coast and wrested a simple living from sea and 
soil while the man wrote a book. They never found a gold mine or struck oil, but they 
were happy. The English have loved this exquisitely told story. 


Amateur’s Holiday. By Frances Lester Warner. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 
A gay little holiday story of friendly musicians. 


In the American Grain. By William Carlos Williams. New Classics. $1.00. 


Out of print for some years, this new edition is a response to demand. Horace Greg- 
ory has written a lengthy introduction. The poet’s imagination and interpretation 
have given new beauty to national history and placed new emphasis upon tradition. 
Apparently simple but really solid and significant. 


Three Miles Square. By Paul Corey. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

In a three-mile square of rural Iowa, on farms averaging one hundred and sixty 
acres, live about thirty families. Paul Corey has caught the spirit of these toilers—the 
neighborhood squabbles, threshing days, the conflict between old-established ideas and 
newer methods. With a firm and sympathetic touch and no maudlin sentimentalism he 
has written an excellent farm novel. 
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James Joyce. By Herbert Gorman, Farrar & Rinehart. $3.50. 


A biography of the unpredictable author of Ulysses and Finnegans Wake. Many 
short articles previously unpublished are included. 


The Last Flower: A Parable in Pictures. By James Thurber. Harper. $2.00. 


Only people familiar with Thurber’s art can be prepared for this book—its satire, 
tears, and hope for a better world. 


Bonanza Inn. By Oscar Lewis and Carroll D. Hall. Knopf. $3.50. 

The Palace Hotel of San Francisco, built in 1875 by a plunger who later preferred 
death to the humiliation of financial failure, was destroyed by earthquake in 1906. The 
authors have found the fabulous palace symbolic of the era when Nevada silver mines 
poured their treasure upon coastal cities. Daily papers chronicled the life of the hotel 
and have made it possible for the authors to write interestingly of the astonishing 
number of great and near-great, of rich and spectacular men and women who were 
guests of America’s first and grandest hotel. 


These Were the Brontés. By Dorothy Helen Cornish. Macmillan. $2.50. 

In this fictional biography of a family which has become almost legendary, the 
author has in her first chapter drawn a haunting picture of the gray house “standing 
bleak and weather-beaten between church and moor” with the cemetery and the “‘dead 
awaiting the hour of doom under quarried stones.” There are quaint baby faces at the 
window, a dying mother, and a pathetic intellectual father. Miss Cornish has written an 
excellent study of the forces which molded the lives of this brilliant family. 


The Four Apes and Other Fables of Our Day. By Alfred Kreymborg. Loker 
Raley. $2.50. 
These fables, written in ballad form, touch deftly upon disturbing and menacing 
troubles of the present. Van Wyck Brooks says: ‘‘He unites the mountain and the 
squirrel, all in the name of human feeling. ... . 


Best Broadcasts of 1938-39. Selected and edited by Max Wylie. With a Fore- 
word by Neville Miller. Whittlesey House. $3.00. 

This collection is varied and comprehensive. “Information Please,” “The Czech 
Crisis,” “March of Time,” ‘““The Town Meeting of the Air,” “Air Raid,” and many 
foreign broadcasts heard in America are represented. There are adaptations, comedy 
sketches, news reports, children’s programs, dramatic plays, and much more. Perhaps 
in no better manner could the public grasp the wide-reaching value and influence of the 
radio than by seeing this significant anthology. 


Our Common Herd. By Sue Sanders. Garden City. 


A cotton picker, daughter of a poor farmer, made and lost fortunes in oil wells. A 
book for real Americans who believe in horse sense and count human nature a ger.uine 
and ageless problem. 


Homeward to America. By John Anthony Ciardi. Holt. $1.50. 

Winner of the Hopwood Poetry Prize, 1939. Louis Untermeyer says: ‘This poet’s 
taste is excellent; his poems show a spirit which is sensitive yet tough, discriminating 
but by no means too delicate.” 
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Wheat and Soldiers. By Corporal Ashihei Hino. Translated by Baroness 
Shidzue Ishimoto. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00. 


This intensive record of day-by-day experiences of a common Japanese soldier in the 
Sino-Japanese war is composed in part of extracts from his diary and from letters home. 
The book, a young man’s protest against the waste and horror of war, has been warmly 
received in Japan—“Human hearts responding to a human cry,” says the Japanese 
translator. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Fifty Foreign Films. Reviewed by Otto F. Bond. University of Chicago Press. 
$0.50. 
Critical discussions of the technical and dramatic aspects of French, German, Italian, 
Russian, Yiddish, Hungarian, Chinese, and Japanese photoplays, with information con- 
cerning the authors, producers, and distributors. 


Yearbook of Drama Festivals and Contests. Edited by Ernest Bavely. Cincin- 
nati: Educational Theatre Press. 


A part of this yearbook is devoted to a discussion of the problems of planning drama 
festivals and contests and of producing the plays, and another part is a directory of 
leading college and high-school drama festivals and contests held in the United States 
during the last school year. The volume contains also a list of play publishers, new 
contest and festival plays, contest and festival rules, and instructions to judges, as well 
as score sheets. 


The Complete Desk Book. By C. O. Sylvester Mawson and John William Robson. 
Crowell. 


A practical reference book on the mechanical aspects of English writing, including 
sources of difficulty in grammar, spelling, abbreviations, punctuation, capitalization, the 
use of italics, figures and numerals, compounding, word divisions, and letter forms. 
Special chapters deal with the common sourcebooks for research workers, the prepara- 
tion of an index, the parts of a book, problems in proofreading and typography, and 
even the selection of typing and printing papers. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Poems of Today. Edited by Alice Cecilia Cooper. New enlarged ed. Ginn. $1.20. 


An anthology of contemporary English and American poetry for use in the upper 
high-school or early college years. The selections, which represent a wide varicty of 
range, and authorship, are classified under the headings “Life in the Open,” “IH!ome 
and Early Life,” “Ballads and Narrative Poems,” “Nature and Her Moods,” “Places 
and Persons,” “Beauty and Truth in the Commonplace,” “Social Ideals and Prob- 
lems,” and “Hope and High Endeavor.” 


The Questions Girls Ask. By Helen Welshimer. Dutton. $1.50. 
Advice to teen-age girls concerning the amenities of social behavior. 
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Columbia Workshop Plays: Fourteen Radio Dramas. Selected and edited by 

Douglas Coulter. McGraw-Hill. $2.75. 

These fourteen plays are original radio scripts designed to exploit the possibilities 
in the use of technical devices and sound effects and to adapt the drama to the limita- 
tions of radio production. The present collection, which makes good reading apart 
from its interest to the students of dramatic technique, includes MacLeish’s ‘“The Fall 
of the City,” Vic Knight’s “The Cartwheel,” Gibson and Gilsdorff’s “The Ghost of 
Benjamin Sweet,” and Norman Corwin’s “They Fly through the Air.” 


The Stage and the School. By Katharine Anne Ommanney. Rev. ed. Harper. 


$1.60. 

A textbook for the advanced high-school or early college class in dramatics providing 
a detailed discussion of the history of the drama, the structure and types of plays, and 
such problems of dramatic interpretation as pantomime, voice and diction, char- 
acterization, and acting, as well as the well-known problems of play production. There 
is, throughout the book, the recognition of newer developments in the field of the drama, 
particularly the work of the Federal Theater, the motion picture, the radio drama, and 
television. The appendixes contain an extraordinary collection of valuable information 
concerning outstanding films, dramatic recordings, bibliographies, and other facts of 


interest to students of the drama. 


“Should be required reading 
for all educators and most 
parents.” —The New Yorker 


PREFACE TO 
TEACHING 


by Henry W. Simon 


‘A brilliant and delightful sermon to 
teachers which might be read with 
profit by everyone who is concerned 
with our educational system.” 
—New York Herald Tribune 


$1.50 At All Booksellers or from 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Just Published! 


PRACTICAL 
PROCEDURES 


In Teaching Secondary School 


ENGLISH 


By Herbert L. Prescott 


@ THIS IS the only “brass tack’’ book of pro- 
cedures for teaching high school English. Tells new 
ways to capitalize on the movies, newspapers, 
radio; how to develop a poetry unit that ‘‘even the 
boys will like’; how to push out from the text to 
discussion of the society in which the pupil lives; 
and dozens of other modern, psychologically sound 
classroom procedures. Contributed by leading 
English teachers from all parts of the country. 

Contains 120 pages, 8’’X 10}”’, in the beautiful 
Cercla binding which allows the book to lie flat on 
your desk when open. Order it on ten days’ ap- 
proval NOW! 


PRICE, $1.95 
Platform News Publishing Co. 
45A Free St. Portland, Me. 


